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Do Animals Think? 


DO ANIMALS THINK? IF SO WHAT FACULTIES DO THEY USE? 


By Tuos. SPAVEN. 


Yes, animals think. Their thoughts 
are not so diversified, numerous, or 
changeable as the thoughts of man— 
but for their requirements, their 
thoughts are sufficient, and their 
thoughts do not bring to them the un- 
easiness that man experiences from his 
diversified thoughts. Many animals go 
through life without experiencing an 
unpleasant thought. Domesticated an- 
imals are considerably influenced in 
their mode of thinking, due to the un- 
natural conditions that man subjects 
them to. Hence their thoughts are 
quite different to the thoughts of natu- 
ral aninials, on the same principle that 
a trained or civilized man thinks differ- 
ently to an untrained or natural man. 
It is common for man to consider that 
animals are void of thought or reason, 
but the acts of some animals, at times, 
if performed by man would be called 
reason. Many illustrations could be 
given. I will instance a few: Setting 
geese have been known to become sick 
on their nest, and leave it to bring from 
the flock another goose, put her on the 
nest, then settle herself beside the nest 


and expire. The installed goose hatches 
and cares for the goslings as her own. 
This surely is an act of thought and 
reason. Almost all kinds of animals 
will remove their young from places of 
danger to safety, or hide them until a 
danger is past, or they will guard them 
at all hazards to their own lives, if dan- 
ger be near, if they have not had an 
opportunity to secret them away. Who 
will say that such acts are not the out- 
come of thought? I am inclined to 
believe that animals are endowed with 
reasonable intelligence of greater or 
less degree according to their consti- 
tution, and that they exercise it 
thoughtfully for their individual ad- 
vantage, and also for the advantage of 
their herd, flock or family. I dislike 
the word instinct, as applied to the 
motives and acts of animals. It is 
vague, and meaningless, so far as de- 
scribing the intelligence of animals is 
concerned. It only signifies an impulse 
to act in a certain way in ignorance of 
the cause, or motive of the act. Con- 
sciousness would be-a much better word 
than instinct, as applied to the motives 
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or acts of animals. Simply because we 
do not understand animals we conculde 


that their acts are not prompted by. 


thought, or intellect. 

As to the faculties used by animals 
in an action of thought, it depends what 
their thoughts are centered upon . They 
use the faculties necessary to fulfill the 
desires thought of—causalty is the cen- 
tre of thought in animals.as well as in 
man—comparison and intuition (hu- 
man nature) are usually active when 
causality thinks. If animals require 
food they use the Faculties of Causal- 
ity, comparison, intuition, alimentive- 
ness, acquisitiveness, continuity, and if 
carniverous, they also use firmness, de- 
structiveness, combativeness, and secret- 
iveness; and caution in animals is al- 
most constantly in activity, as self-pres- 
ervation is their greatest incentive. 





[March 


Their safety depends largely on their 
cautiousness. It is hard to catch a 
weasel asleep. ‘I'heir caution scarcely 
ever rests, it is their constant sentinel, 
and the same is true of almost all ani- 
mals, unless it be that they feel secure 
in their individual strength, or in the 
strength of their herd; and even herds 
will station individuals of their number 
on guard, while the others rest, or feed. 
And every herd or flock have their 
leader, that acts as chief or champion. 
It is common for animals to be trained 
by man (educated) so that they will 
almost equal a low order of man in in- 
telligence. Especially is this true of 
the monkey, elephant, horse, dog, lion, 
tiger, bear, beaver, fox, and cat fami- 
lies. But in all animals there is intel- 
ligence necessary for their requirements 
—and they all think more or less. 





The Sphere of Phrenology. 


Report OF AN ADDRESS GIVEN BY THE Rev. THomas A. Hype, B.D., A.M. 
AT THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 
Continued from Page 61. 


Gall called Destructiveness murder, 
and Cautiousness fear, and Acquisite- 
ness theft; but Spurzheim, his pupil, 
modified these terms. He recognized 
that the constitutional elements of 
man’s mind were not to commit mur- 
der, theft, or to fear. God has created 
in man energy, which is shown in the 
base of the brain when actively de- 
veloped. Then come Constructiveness 
and Ideality, which give a use for the 
energy that is resident in the brain, 
and should be properly educated and 
called out. 

Does Phrenology tell you of reli- 
gion? Yes; through the moral quali- 
ties. Does it tell you of art or of 
paintings on the canvas? Yes; through 
Ideality and Sublimity. Phrenology 
also gives us an imaginary glimpse of 
the future state and lifts the mind out 
of the passions. A man can shape for 
himself a heaven or a hell, according 


to whether he lives in the upper or the 
lower rooms of his mental citadel. 
Through the development of Vehera- 
tion, Marvelousness and Benevolence, 
all skepticism should vanish. They 
help him to look into the very apex of 
heaven. With his moral and spiritual 
faculties he can imagine the existence 
of heaven far better than this world, 
for this world has to do with the fac- 
ulties in the basilar part of the brain. 

The sphere of Phrenology is repre- 
sented in man through his religious 
views. In fact, all the different dog- 
mas of every church can be accounted 
for by Phrenology. But Phrenology 
recognizes only one true Church. This 
Church is not recognized by one class 
of faculties only, but for the whole 
spheroid or element of man’s mind. 
The coming church will be within the 
sphere of Phrenology. Phrenology is 
independent of religion, and there 
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would be less sleepers in the church if 
Phrenology was properly introduced 
and understood by every preacher of 
Christianity. 

The true church should make pro- 
vision in its services for every element 
in man. ‘The mother’s love for the 
growth and perfection of her child, 
through Philopro-genitiveness; chari- 
ty and sympathy through Benevolence ; 
reverence and respect for the aged 
through Veneration, and I might go 
on and enumerate what each element 
represented, in order to show the secret 
of the true Church. Christianity is 
interested in character building, and 
Phrenology is interested in character 
building. There is no sectarianism in 
Phrenology; it recognizes harmony in 
the midst of diversity. I believe there 
is a God because there is a faculty to 
see God. History confirms the teach- 
ings of Phrenology. 

Every intellectual fire kindled in the 
mind leads to success, and every nation 
needs such a fire in order to lead up to 
permanent success in the working out 
of its plans. 

The mind of man is a spheroid, and 
the upper zones are the temperate and 
must rule. The religious nature is the 
strongest in man. All history reveals 
that truth, scepticism and unbelief are 
incidents, accidents, not principles nor 
elements, in man’s constitution. The 
god force.is the very life of progress, 
perfection, and of immortality. All 
nature struggles from the base to the 
top. Perfect equilibrium is found only 
in the sphere, so the spiritual faculties 
in man are the windows of his opening 
soul into zones of perfection and im- 
mortality. 

Phrenology has a sphere in one hun- 
dred directions. I cannot imagine any 
great writer who existed years ago, even 
the greatest of this land who has not 
had an intuitive conception of Phrenol- 
ogy. Do you guppose that Shake- 
speare could have originated all his 
plays had there not been the inspiration 
of Italy before him? Do you suppose 


that Milton could have written his 
great epic had there not been a Homer 
and Virgil before him? What a tre- 
mendous memory the great historanic 
poet possessed. It was because of the 
great men that preceded Shakespeare 
and Milton that enabled them to work 
up the material side of their prose and 
poems, until they reached the climax 
of the Himalayas, and were made fam- 
ous. Phrenology enables the author 
to describe his characters, not in a hap- 
hazard way, but in all the fulness of 


‘Nature. Real men and women speak 


and act and truth becomes not only 
stronger than fiction but more powerful 
and persuasive. 

There are many who disbelieve in 
Phrenology, but these kind of people, 
if they carried out their objections, 
could hardly be convinced of the truth 
of our science. Phrenology has a 
greater hold on the human mind than 
ever before. We find that Phrenology 
is constantly brought before our minds 
in the daily papers, for why are so 
many illustrations put into them with- 
reference being called to the shape of 
the head and the proportions of the 
face in each individual? In magazine 
articles we find the portraits of promi- 
nent men and women illustrating the 
pages. What does Phrenology see in 
the man or woman thus represented? 
Not so much paper and ink, but in the 
forehead is represented the man him- 
self, what he is and in what he in in- 
terested. When you see a good face 
you know that it is such. 

We ought not to say we believe in 
Phrenology ; we ought to say we know. 
For its main principles are all accepted 
in every success. Phrenology has got 
beyond a mere belief. The same meth- 
ods of demonstration have founded the 
success of Botany, Geology, and Physi- 
ology, and even Medicine. 
~“But why is it asked,” said the 
speaker, “is not Phrenology accepted 
and taught in the colleges? Because 
there are no inducements offered, as 
there were in the middle ages for the 
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dead languages. But Hebrew, Greek 
and Latin are not so valuable to stu- 
dents as the study of Phrenology, at 
least not as a general thing. 

If we could only induce a philan- 
thropist like Carnegie to start and en- 
dow a college organized on modern 
plans, not modelled after the middle 
ages, but one that would appreciate the 
proper kind of knowledge that would 
be of service in the present day as well 
as in the future, what a grand result 
would accrue from such practical help. 

He had a good deal of experience 
concerning colleges, Dr. Hyde said, as 
he had been through Harvard and se- 
cured his degrees there, and though he 
may not have used his brains as much 
as he might have nued them, yet he 
had used them more than his degrees. 
The latter had been practically of no 
use to him, with the exception of the 
knowledge that he gained in obtaining 
them. 

It was time we had schools modelled 
after a different curriculum. At Har- 
varod electroids were used upon cats 
and dogs, and they studied Bainy Phil- 
osophy ; but his, as well as that of other 
scientists, including Ferrier, fair to 
give a practical description of charac- 
ter. Golt and Ferrier, among others, 
all agree that the intellectual faculties 
are located in the forehead, but the 
electroid receives no response from the 
locates the spiritual organs. This may 
be because this region is the highest 
development and is almost independent 
of physical stimulation. The organs in 
this region are above the senses and 
may have already reached direct com- 
munication with the unseen world, for 
Spirituality places man in a land of 
moral consciousness. 

Phrenology has become the greatest 
of all the sciences for the interpreta- 
tion of the mind. A great sculptor 
stood here last season and told us that 
the art of the Greeks did not observe 
the true form of head; that they often 
carved a retreating forehead on the 
heads of persons who were known for 


philosophic reasoning, while the study 
of Phrenology would have helped them 
very much to understand the full sig- 
nifiicance of the models they were 
moulding. 

In the histrionic profession Phrenol- 
ogy plays a very important part, but 
Elocution was not taught with the 
proper understanding of the human 
constitution. Those who have had the 
intuition to apply unconsciously the 
principles of Phrenology in the inter- 
pretation of Shakespeare’s plays have 
been succesful. Garrick, Forrest and 
Booth maintained the true art of elo- 
cution. Those were wonderful plays 
for the introduction of the light and 
shade of character; but the players 
need to be especially trained to inter- 
pret those fine passages and to bring 
out the sublimity, the beauty and the 
analytical skill to be found in them. 
There is still room for the science of 
character to be studied in the emotions, 
for even in this respect Phrenology, 
while making valuable suggestions, is 
woefully deficient, the classification 
and description originated by the au- 
thors of the natural system of elocu- 
tion being the only contribution in this 
direction. 

One argument against Phrenology 
has been that it was contrary to ac- 
cepted religious views. But Pope has 
declared that ‘the proper study of man- 
kind is man,” and when we understand 
Phrenology aright we shall see that it 
does not interfere with any man’s re- 
liigous views. 

When Mr. Hyde was nine or ten 
years old he remembered reading 
“Combe’s Philosophy,” and no romance 
entertained him better than this work. 
The higher qualities of man are all 
explained or interpreted in “The Con- 
stitution of Man,” as well as the ani- 
mal propensities or evil tendencies from 
perverted passions and desires. 

The higher qualities, such as Kind- 
liness, Beenvolence, Respect and Ven- 
eration, for a good, benign and Fa- 
therly God, teach us not only to have 
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love toward one another and a desire 
to have freedom of speech and free- 
dom of thought, but such faculties 
draw us up to contemplate our near- 
ness to God, and that enables us to 
realize that God is our Father. They 
help us to train children in the way 


they should go while they are young 
and to entertain a realizing sense of 
the Creator. 

In short, the sphere of Phrenology 
should enter every department of our 
study, among our business men as well 
as in all the professions. 





What the Papers Say. 


On CHARLES A. PEABODy, ALEX. ORR AND THE LATE J. A. MCCALL AND HOW 
THEIR REMARKS CORRESPOND WITH THEIR PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS. 


The Literary Digest comments as fol- 
lows: “That the same man who became 
president of the New York Life In- 
surance Company in 1892 to re-organize 
it and restore public confidence in it 
should now resign, only fourteen years 
later, to make way for another re-or- 
ganization and house cleaning, is con- 
sidered by some newspapers an eloquent 
testimonial to the blightening effect the 
proximity of unguarded millions may 
have on human character. When the 
New York Life faced a similar crisis 
fourteen years ago we read in the news- 
paper accounts it was necessary to ob- 
tain the services of a good man, ex- 
perienced, and a good financier and Mr. 
McCall was the choice, his prompt re- 
organization of the company’s discour- 
aged and disorganized forces was a work 
of tact and ability. In the present in- 
vestigation the disclosures regarding the 
use of the company’s funds by its of- 
ficers in speculation and politics be- 
came so sensational that the State of 
Missouri suspended the company’s 
privilege of doing business within its 
borders until President McCall should 
quit the presidency. Simultaneously 
with his retirement, says the press, Mr. 
McCall has re-funded to the company 
the two hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars. which had been given to An- 
drew Hamilton, the legislative agant 
and was unaccounted for by him. Al- 
exander E. Orr, who is chosen to suc- 
ceed Mr. McCall, is considered to be 
an excellent choice and one that will 


restore confidence in the company. He 
has been many times chosen President 
of the New York Produce Exchange; 
is a worker for Civil Service Reform 
and now President of the New York 
Rapid Transit Commission, his age 
(seventy-five is considered the only 
point against him. 

“The retirement of Messrs. Alexan- 
der and Hyde from the Equitable, the 
McCurdys from the Mutual, and Presi- 
dent McCall, his son and George W. 
Perkins, from the New York Liie, leads 
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THE LATE MR. JOHN A. McCALL. 


the New York Times to moralize as fol- 
lows on the fraility of the great in the 
presence of gold: 

“The source of the trouble is plain 
enough. The New York Times says: 
‘It lies in the fact that in a great in- 
surance company money is generally 
piling up until it reaches a prodigious 
total. A big railroad corporation pays 
out its money almost as fast as it comes 
in; a large manufacturing corporation 
or a ‘rust’ is frequently a borrower of 
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money. It does not accumulate. Ex- 
actly the reverse is true of the insurance 
company. So far from being a borrower 
it has at all times a superabundance of 
cash for which it is the incessant oc- 
cupation of its officers to find suitable 
investments. They are surrounded 
with money. It confronts them on 
every side until, being finite men, they 
come to hold it a cheap thing. With 
so much money all about them, why 
should their own personal fortunes 
languish? They are in a position to 
know the investment markets intimately 
—nobody more so. Profitable oppor- 
tunity always confronts them. We know 
now how they yielded to the temptation. 
' “Tt has all come out now, and he 
would be a very unfeeling man indeed 
who would not admit that the penalty 





MR. CHAS. A. PEABODY. 


already visited upon the chief offenders 
has been grievious. Men of great 
prominence have been struck down. Ir- 
reparable disaster, the loss of position, 
the loss of reputation, has come upon 
them. How insidious were the tempta- 
tions of insurance management is shown 
by the fact that men of hitherto un- 
questioned integrity are among the fal- 
len. As to some of them the conviction 
is general that they were conscious of no 
wrong doing and intended none. The 
‘syndicate™ aperations, so far from di- 
minishing the assets of the companies, 
actually increased them. The policy 
holders profited by the operations that 
yielded an illicit gain to the managers. 
The fault was that no such operation 
should have been entered into by of- 


ficers of the companies. It was a viola- 
tion of trust to use insurance funds in 
speculation, either for the company’s 
benefit or for their own, and, of course, 
the sale of the securities to the company 
by its own officers is a transaction that 
nobody could defend, nor can paliation 
or excuse be found for the building up 
about the companies of financial in- 
stitutions in which their profit is in- 
cidental to the gain of officers and 
trustees.” 

The Equitable has given out the fol- 
lowing statement: “Reform in the life 
insurance business has commenced in 
earnest. The three big companies—the 
New York Life, the Equitable and the 
Mutual—have entered into an iron-clad 
agreement with one another that re- 
bating of premiums must cease. All 
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MR. ALEXANDER E. ORR. 


questions of dispute in regard to such 
matters will be referred to the Hon. 
Grover Cleveland, who has been chosen 
as referee. This is a position once oc- 
cupied by the Rev. Thomas B. Reed. 
The salary for such a position is to be 
paid jointly by the three companies, 
and amounts to $12,000.” 

The characteristics of the three men 
whose pictures are here given are clear- 
ly defined. Charles A. Peabody, new 
President of the Mutual, who took 
charge of affairs the first week in Jan- 
uary, receives $50,000 a year, and takes 
the places of Mr. McCurdy, who re- 
ceived $150,000. His head indicates 
that he has large Conscientiousness and 
also large Acquitiveness, which should 
enable him to value property, and be a 
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worthy custodian. 


John A. McCall, who re-organized 
the New York Life fourteen years ago, 
and now steps aside to make way for 
Alexander E. Orr for another ro-ori- 
ganization. His head has evidently un- 
dergone some change during the past 
fourteen years, for the organ of Con- 
scientiousness is not now highly de- 
veloped, while the faculty of Acquisit- 
iveness is strongly accentuated. 


Alexander E. Orr, who has been made 
President of the New York Life, at the 
age of seventy-five, receives a salary of 
$50,000 a year, and takes the place of 


The above article was writter before Mr. McCall's 
death. 





Mr. McCall, who received $100,000 per 
annum. The head of Mr. Orr shows a 
large development of Conscientiousness 
and a small development of Acquisitive- 
ness. He should, therefore, show a con- 
scientious mind in superintending af- 
fairs, and will not manifest greed for 
the accumulation of personal wealth. As 
a person whom the public will have con- 
fidence in he is likely to win many 
friends. The width of the base of his 
head does not indicate that he will be 
so much interested in seeing how he can 
build up his own fortune through the 
interests of others, as his predecessors 
have been. 


The sketches have been made by Mr. Frederic Koch 
Class 1902. 





EXCESS VERSUS MODERATION; OR THE ORGAN OF 
COMPARISON. 


By Etta HALE: Gorpon. 


Excess is from the Material, 
Moderation is from the Spiritual. 
Excess is unnatural, 
Moderation is natural. 
Excess ‘is disease, 
Moderation is health. 
Excess is discord, 
Moderation is harmony 


Excess is always developed not in- 
born, 


Moderation can be developed and is 
inborn. 


Excess shows emotions master, 
Moderation shows mind masters. 


Excess shows much lack of no self- 
control, 


Moderation showns great self control. 
Excess excites the nerves, 


Moderation quiets the nerves. 


Excess weakens the muscles, 


Moderation strengthens the muscles. 
Excess poisons the blood, 


Moderation purifies the blood. 
Excess stupifies the brain, 
Moderation invigorates the brain. 


Excess retards the highest develop- 
ment, 


Moderation promotes the highest de- 
velopment. 


Excess spells damnation—loss, 
Moderation spells peace—gain. 
Excess breeds vice, 
Moderation manifests virtue. 
Excess is followed by retribution, 
Moderation is praised. 
Excess reveals foolishness, 
Moderation is wisdom. 
Excess ruins man, 
Moderation preserves man. 
Excess destroys, 
Moderation creates and preserves life. 
** Naturopath.”’ 
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Mr. Dudley Field Malone. 


A PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION OR LESSON IN PHRENOLOGY. 


By J. A. 


Since the days of Patrick Henry we 
have had a number of brilliant orators 
who have graced the bar and given to 
the world their fine oratory. But, un- 
fortunately, court oratory (as was once 
stated by our Professor in the New 
York Law University) does not pay as 
well to-day as a practical line of argu- 
ment. Consequently it is not so much 
encouraged, and Idealism in public 
speaking, and especially in defending 
cases before the bar, is not so universal- 
ly studied. 

In Dudley Field Malone, however, 
we find an innate ability which will 
naturally come to the front and show 
itself in his professional labors. The 
accompanying portrait, (taken by Rock- 
wood and reproduced for the benefit 
of our readers, gives the student “the 
idea that Mr. Malone is an excellent 
speaker. He is, moreover, a fact gath- 
erer, and this is easily discerned by a 
glance at his perceptive faculties which 
overshadow the eyes and protrude over 
the lower part of the forehead. 

His organization as a whole makes a 
very interesting study, as there are 
many lessons to be learned from it. 
Were we to classify these we would 
first explain to the student of human 
nature that his temperaments were 
quite harmonious, there being an ample 
development of brain which is well sup- 
ported by the activity of the Motive 
and Vital elements and these made a 
good foundation for his professional 
work. 

Secondly, we find a combination of 
his father’s and mother’s characteris- 
tics, which are represented as follows: 

His physique, his perceptive intellect, 
his will power, and his superior,energy, 
are all inherited from his father; while 
his Vital Temperament, delicately 
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chiseled features, strong sympathies, 
analytical mind and large Intuition he 
has inherited from his mother. He is 
thus able to adapt himself to many 
circumstances, people and kinds of 
work. 

He uses his anterior brain in his 
professional work, and although he 
could succeed in promoting a business 
yet his mind will succeed the best when 
engaged along professional lines, and 
he will be of great help to others in 
giving them ideas and in planning out 





Photo. by Rockwood. 
MR. DUDLEY FIELD MALONE. 
(1) The motive temperament. (2) The vital temper- 
ament. (3) The mental temperament. 
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work on a practical basis. Hardly any- 
thing pleases him more than the effort 
to get hold of facts, to trace coincidences 
and prove statements. 

Another important lesson shows it- 
self in his strong analytical mind. He 
differentiates between facts, ideas and 
principles, and his intellect is greatly 
helped by the force of his moral brain. 
He could be quite daramtic as a 
speaker, for he would call upon his 
large Sublimity and Spirituality to help 
him in using his magnatism when ad- 
dressing an audience and drawing to- 
gether the sympathies of his hearers. 
When standing before an audience one 
very qiuckly realizes whether one has 
the attention and interest of those be- 
fore him, and Mr. Malone would be able 
to hold an audience and inspire special 
interest in what he had to say, and 
would not be likely to leave a subject 
until he had touched every phase of it. 
His Human Nature is like an open 
door that shows him exactly where he 
can meet people half way. Thus he 
will adapt his oratory to the needs of 
his audience. 

The fourth important lesson to be 
culled from Mr. Malone’s head and face 
is the fact that his head is particularly 
high from the opening to the crown. 
This presents to us strength of char- 
acter in a very marked degree, for 
the moral qualities are accentuated, 
giving him ethical pose and altruistic 
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ideas and definiteness of thought. He 
is not one who is swayed against his 
opinions, conclusions or conscience, in 
other words, he is guided in his work 
by his ideas of principle. He has a 
spring of inspiration from Hope and 
Spirituality. His Imagination also 
starts in these faculties, and he lives 
more in the upper part of his brain than 
in the basement. Therefore, he appre- 
ciates the atmosphere that enables him 
to look out into the world in a broad, 
sensible and practical way, and he will 
find, as a rule, that his efforts will en- 
able him to succeed rather than to fail 
in his undertakings. 


He is very independent, and he will 
fight his battles alone, but he will fight 
them with gloves on and conquer his 
difficulties without showing any desire 
to recant from the stand he has taken, 
or manifest any weakness in his argu- 
ments. He will work for drastic re- 
forms and, like Mazini, Kossuth, and 
Garibaldi, will show fevor, fire and em- 
phasis in leadership. He should make 
a fine success of his work, for he is one 
who will build well and will lay his 
foundations upon granite rather than 
on the sand. 


The above photograph has been 
marked off with the object of showing 
the various temperaments and the 
strong points of this gentleman’s 
character. 





Science of Health. 


HEALTH NOTES 
By E. P. Mrttzr, M. D. 


INTERESTING ADVICE ON 
LIGHT EATING. 

The Hotel Register of Nov. 15 has 
the following on light eating, which, 
coming from Oscar, the famous chef 
of the Waldorf-Astoria, is most excel- 
lent advice: 

“He declared in an interview recent- 


ly that one meal a day was plenty. 
Oscar is solidly built, weighs more 
than 200 pounds and has a glow on 
his cheeks. He is alert and his eyes 
are bright. 

“As a rule,” he said, “New Yorkers 
eat too much. This is especially true 
of the men in the Wall street district. 
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In the morning they get up late and 
have only time to snatch a hurried bite 
before going to their offices. Noon- 
time sees them bent over a table in one 
of the downtown restaurants. They 
cram enough food into their stomachs 
in five minutes to last them until even- 
ing. ‘Then they rush back to the hotel 
and get here only in time to change 
their clothes, fly into the dining-room 
and partake of a hearty meal and then 
they are off to the theatre. After the 
theatre they eat again and then go to 
bed. 

“T eat only one meal a day and sleep 
from five to six hours. At 2:30 p. m. 
I have my only meal. It consists of 
either a half of spring chicken or a 
piece of fish or an egg. It has been 
several months since I ate real meat. 
I never partake of sweets, never drink 
wine and never smoke cigars. My du- 
ties require me to be constantly upon 
the move and I am at work from 9 
o’clock in the morning until 1 o’clock 
the next morning. I never feel tired 
and I always enjoy my work. When 
I go to my country home in the sum- 
mer I follow the same system, for it 
is a system with me. While on my 
farm I work as hard as any farmer.” 


DANGER FROM USING FISH. 
Dr. W. H. Wilesy, the leading chem- 
ist in the Agricultural Department at 
Washington, in a work on Pure Food 
Products, claims that beef, poultry and 
game may be improved by keeping 
them under proper conditions of tem- 
perature and protection from decompo- 
sition germs for a proper length of 
time. But the reverse is true of fish, 
oysters, lobsters and crabs, they never 
being so wholesome as when used im- 
mediately after their death following 
capture, and it would be better if they 
should be killed instead of being al- 
lowed to die of removal from their 
natural element. He cautions partic- 
ularly against eating fish which have 
been frozen down and thawed out and 
sea food which has been kept for any 
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considerable time. Such articles of 
food have a tendency to develope 
ptomains that are extremely poisonous. 

Canned fish is pecularly liable to 
this danger, for when the cans are 
opened even the best quality soon de- 
velopes ptomains on standing in a 
warm place. He says no canned fish 
showing signs of fermentation should 
be used on any account. No canned 
potted fish should be put on the table 
the second time, and what cannot be 
used at one meal should be destroyed, 
for the consequences of eating that 
which remains over night are danger- 
ous in the extreme. 

Now, the above are the teachings 
and advice of one of the ablest chemists 
of this country. What he says about 
fish is unquestionably true, but it 
shoul be applied, in a measure, to all 
kinds of flesh. The moment life leaves 
a fish or an animal, fermentation and 
putrefaction set in, and in a mild or 
warm temperature it progeresses rapid- 
ly. If the temperature surrounding it 
is freezing cold, the fermenting germs 
or ptomains do not propitiate so rap- 
idly. 

The reason fish, oysters, lobsters and 
crabs putrify more rapidly than beef 
and the flesh of other animals used as 
food, is that the fish and other sea food 
are scavengers and devour dead or live 
worms, insects, bugs, etc., and hence 
are more contaminated with filth than 
those vegetarian animals. But whether 
eaten immediately after they are killed 
or canned or kept in cold storage, they 
contain more or less ptomains and pu- 
trid matter, which, if daily taken into 
the human system gradually accumu- 
lates in the blood and tissue, which 
sooner or later clog the cappillars, 
causing congestion, inflammation, 
pain, suppuration and other conditions 
detrimental to life. The first command 
of the Creator to Adam and Eve, the 
father and mother of the human fam- 
ily, in regard to what they should eat, 
gave no permission to eat fish, flesh or 
fowl. Eating such things is one of the 
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main causes of sickness, pain and 
death. Fish, flesh and fowl are foods 
that contain both good and evil ele- 
ments, and it is the evil that overcomes 
the good and destroys life. 


CEBALLOS PROVES WHAT IT 

CAN DO. 

Makes ActTuAL DEMONSTRATION OF 
Wuat ifs LAND WILL PRODUCE. 
There may be much good land in 

Cuba that will grow fruit some time, 
but prospective purchasers want land 
that will produce fruit now, with other 
necessary advantages to interest the 
producers and the homeseekers. 
‘ The American colony in Ceballos is 
one ‘that is entitled to impartial investi- 
gation to determine what industry and 
organization will do by men who know 
how to manage it in order to produce 
what is profitable in fruit and vegeta- 
bles in this country. 

In the district of Caballos there are 
nearly 40,000 acres of the finest fruit 
and vegetable land in Cuba. The rap- 
idly growing town of Ceballos, being 
in and about the centre, with 2,000 
acres already planted in oranges, lem- 
ons and grape fruit. Ten thousand of 
these trees were twenty-six months old 
when the writer saw them, and were 
as large as trees grown in Florida 
would have been at double that age, 
many of them being twelve feet in 
height with a corresponding spread of 
branches that were quite heavy with 
bloom and young fruit, and giving 
abundant promise of a big crop, which 


will be shipped next fall and winter. 

The soil varies from a reddish to a 
chocolate color, and is free from the 
stiffness common to so much Cuban 
land. This is due to the 20 to 25 per 
cent. of silicious matter so desirable 
in soils for fruit and vegetable grow- 
ing. Mile after mile of orange tree 
rows that are in all stages of growth 
and fruit bearing may be seen, and 
the sight is certainly an inspiring one. 

Pineapples and bananas grow to per- 
fection, in size, color and yield. 

In vegetables, those crops that Cu- 
bans thought impossible to raise grow 
tos uch perfection here as .to compel 
every Cuban planter seeing such vege- 
tables raised to at once start to pro- 
duce Irish potatoes, cabbage, onions, 
cumbers, and, in fact, almost any 
known vegetable, in place of import- 
ing these crops to feed 2,000,000 people 
a year.. 

To these agricultural and horticul- 
tural advantages must be added those 
which are quite essential to home- 
seekers in Cuba. There is a good 
school, a store, bank, hotel, town hall, 
telephone, railroads and proximity to 
sea ports. Interested promoters of Cu- 
ban land may take a lesson from Ce- 
ballos by first proving what their lands 
are capable of producing before offer- 
ing them for sale. 

It is customary with many of the 
promoters of Cuban lands to offer their 
stock for sale and representing in their 
prospectus in glowing colors the profits 
which can be made from certain crops 
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which they think can be grown on these 
lands. As a rule, however, they do not 
seem to take their own medicine, and 
demonstrate their faith in their own 
propositions by first spending their 
own money to develop the property, 
and to demonstrate beyond controversy 
that these things can be done just as 
they represent in their prospectus, as 
most of them seem to prefer to let the 
other fellow do this while they engage 
strictly in the land business. It seems 
to the writer, however, that a wiser 
course is pursued by the people who 
own the magnificent tract of land at 
Ceballos, as they have spent several 
hundred thousand dollars to prove that 
their statements are correct and true, 
homeseeker going there to investigate 
can see at a glance that it is not neces- 
sary to depend upon anybody’s word 
that certain things will grow, as the 
company has gone to the trouble and 
expense of making this demonstration, 
and on the most extensive scale that 
has probably ever been attempted in 
the world, as there is probably no other 
company in the world which has 2,000 
acres of orange trees already planted, 
with probably as much more to be 
planted very shortly. This work has 
been ably managed by Mr. M. E. Gil- 
let, of Tampa, Fla., one ofthe oldest 
and largest fruit growers and nursery 
men in Florida, and he has fully prov- 
en that an acre of land in Cuba can 
grow crops to such an extent as to 
return the purchaser his investment in 
the way of profits in less time than in 
other part of the word. 
By W. J. THoMPson, 
Representing Swift & Co., agricultural 
chemist. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF VEGETA- 
RIANISM. 

Some of the most intelligent vege- 
tarians claim that vegetarianism is a 
cult that originated over 3,000 years 
ago. In Asia and Africa there are 
races of people who have never eaten 
animal flesh. There are some tribes 
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of cannibals, however, that are more 
fond of human flesh than any other 
because it is sweeter and better. The 
worshippers of Bhuda in India, China 
and Japan are nearly all of them vege- 
tarians, and there are several million 
of them. This question of diet was in- 
telligently and scientifically established 
nearly 6,000 years ago. The first and 
oldest record on the diet question is 
found in Geneses Fist, 29th, and Sec- 
ond, 16th and 17th. The true and 
most perfect food for human beings 
was made known to the first pair of 
the human race, when they were first 
from the hands of their Creator. They 
were told and had especially prepared 
for them just the kinds of food that 
their digestive organs were made to di- 
gest and assimilate, the nutriment best 
calculated to supply the elements re- 
quired for their health, happiness and 
long life. 

The intelligent races that live ex- 
clusively on vegetable products are 
longer lived, more healthy and enjoy 
life much better than those who live 
exclusively on flesh or on a mixed 
diet. Plutarch, who flourished in early 
years of the Christian Era, in an essay 
on flesh eating, says: 

“Indigestion is most to be feared 
after flesh eating, for it very soon clogs 
us and leaves ill consequences behind 
it. It would be best to accustom one’s 
self to eat no flesh at all, for the earth 
affords plenty enough of things fit not 
only for nourishment but for delight 
and enjoyment.” 

All species of lower animals, accord- 
ing to their kind, feed upon one sort 
of food which is proper to their nature 
—some upon grass, some upon roots, 
and others upon fruits. Neither do 
they rob the weaker of their nourish- 
ment. But man, such is voracity, falls 
upon all to satisfy the pleasures of his 
appetite; tries all things; tastes all 
things; and as if he were yet to seek 
what was the most proper diet and 
most agreeable to his nature, among 
all animals, is the only all-devourer. 
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He makes use of flesh, not out of want 


and necessity, seeing that he has the. 


liberty to make his choice of herbs and 
fruits, the plenty of which is inex- 
haustible, but out of luxury, and be- 
ing cloyed with necessaries, he seeks 
after impure and inconvenient diet, 





furnished by the slaughter of living 
beings by this showing himself more 
cruel than the most savage of wild 
beasts. For blood, murder and flesh 
are proper to nourish the kite, the wolf 
and the serpent; to men they are su- 
perfluous viands. 


— 





Charles W. Banks, M. D. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


The third meeting of the season in 
connection with the above institute was 
held on January 9th, when Dr. Charles 
W. Banks, of East Orange, gave his 
popular lecture on “Personal Hygiene.” 
The Rev. Thomas A. Hyde, President 
of the Institute, presided, and in in- 
troducing the lecturer said, that this 
was the’ first occasion he had presided 
at the regular meetings of the Institute 
since his inauguration as its President, 
as at the previous meeting he gave his 
address on “The Spehere of Phren- 
ology,” and, therefore, could not as- 
sume his duties as chairman. He said 
he was pleased to be with them in this 
capacity and desired to emphasize the 
importance of these meetings, and 
trusted that the public would become 
more and more alive to their value. 

Dr. Banks, on commencing his ad- 
dress, laid weight upon the importance 
of proper knowledge on hygienic mat- 
ters. He pointed out the fundamental 
principles of health, and showed con- 
clusively how modern science had aided 
the public during the last twenty-five 
years in encouraging free discussions 
upon health topics. He explained each 
department of health and showed con- 
clusively how by personal hygiene 
health could be built up and main- 
tained. At the close of his remarks, 
which were well received by 4n 
audience that appreciates a good thing 
when it gets it, a discussion was held 
in which several members took part. 
Dr. Brandenburg, ex-President of the 
Institute, came to the platform and 


gave some lengthy remarks on the sub- 
ject of the evening in his usual prac- 
tical and forecful way. Mr. Klein, 
Mr. Delancy Allen, Miss Fowler, and 
Dr. McGuire, among others, com- 
mented on the advice given by the lec- 
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turer. At he close of the discussion 
the President thanked the speaker for 
treating the subject in such a practical 
and scientific manner, and said that 
no student of the brain, or of Phren- 
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ology, could well afford to do without 
the up-to-date knowledge with which 
the distinguished physician lad pre- 
sented them. 

At the close,a Ithough the hour was 
getting late, a vote was taken as to 
whether they should have practical 
demonstrations of Phrenology, and as 
the audience expressed willingness to 
remain the chairman called upon Miss 
Fowler to make the examinations. 
She said on rising she thought it would 
be appropriate to call upon Dr. Banks 
to allow his character to be defined ac- 
cording to the principles of the science 
which they were there to promulgate. 
Thereupon Dr. Banks took a seat and 
Miss Fowler pointed out his salient 
characteristics. She spoke first of his 
organization, which she remarked had 
been grandly designed by the Creator 
for he was in every respect a true 
nobleman in mentality as well as in 
physique, the head measurement being 
above. the average, which was accom- 
panied by a superior constitution. He 
represented the Scotch ancestry in both 
his equipment of body as well as of 
mind. She said he had a well balanced 
temperament, though the Mental and 
Vital, were largely accentuated and 
united favorably with the Motive ele- 
ments, and crowned by a large and ac- 
tive brain; height of stature; a well 
developed body, firm muscles. The in- 
dications of health marked him as a 
man who‘ had been particularly for- 
tunate in his environments, and he 
presented a fine example of the sub- 
ject he had un'er considerstion. . A 
dyspeptic doctor cannot now expect io 


gain much popularity and Dr. Banks 
was one who chou'd carry not a little 
personal influence with him into the 
sick room. He could inspire confid- 
ence and faith wherever he went, and 
this was greatly in his favor. 


His mentality showed that he had 
‘no- reoms to let,” and no striking de- 
fects to overcome. He possessed a 
quiet persistent energy, which was able 
to carry more weight with it than the 
bombastic enthusiasm of those who are 
not able to manifest the scientific at- 
tainments that they pretended to 
demonstrate. 

He represented a man of exceptional 
culture, insight into character, analy- 
tical power as a specialist; intuitional 
capacity to understand and appreciate 
the needs of people wno consulted him ; 
sympathy in looking broadly into the 
affairs of men and moral discernment 
in adjusting matters of justice. Thus 
on a Board of Works, or Board of 
Health he should be of immense value 
in deciding on technical matters. 

His social qualities enabled him to 
understand the needs of family life; 
hence he should be able to get in touch 
with the requirements of domestic 
practice as a family physician. 

Few men were able to combine in one 
practice the work of a family physician 
and that of a medical statician or medi- 
cal analyst, and it required a man of 
marked ability and general scope of 
mind to be able to do both. With his 
comprehensiveness of character Dr. 
Banks was just the man to fill such a 
position. 





Large Heads not Always the Best. 


OLIVER B. TITUS WHO WEARS A SIZE 10 HAT, THE 
LARGEST WORN BY ANY MAN AROUND GREATER BOSTON 


Has Puzzled Doctors. Medical Men Cannot Explain How He Has Out- 
lived Infancy. His Mental Faculties Clear. 


Oliver B. Titus, well known in 
Charlestown and Somerville, without 


doubt wears thel argest sized hat of 
-nv man in greater Boston, if not in 


orm 
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the United Statesa size 10. Around 
the top his head measures exactly 30 
inches. His last hat, a soft felt, was 
made to order by the Roxbury firm. 

Leading Boston hatters say they 
know of no other man who wears as 
large a hat. 

During the last few years the com- 
mon report has been that Mr. Titus 
has willed his head at death to Harvard 
Medical School for the purpose of med- 
ical inquiry relative to its abnormal 
growth. Many people believe the 
rumor true, but Mr. Titus, while ad- 
mitting that he has made a will, em- 





MR. OLIVER B. TITUS, OF SOMERVILLE. MASS. 
Drawn by F. Koch, 


‘ phatically ‘denies that he has done any- 


thing of the kind, or that he at present 
has any idea of inserting such an inter- 


esting provision in his will. 


The medical. fraternity, however, is 
interested in the unusually large size 
of his head, in. view iof the fact that 
he has lived to. the age of 56 and re- 
tains his mental faculties to a remark- 
able degree. Relative to the case a 
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“Medical men familiar with the case 
of Mr. Titus are unable to explain sat- 
isfactorily to themselves how it was 
medically possible for him to outlive 
erville says: 
leading physician and surgeon in Som- 
his infancy. It is probably a case of 
hydrocephalus, the formation of water 
on the brain in early infancy, when the 
child was two or three monthe old. In 
most cases a child thus afflicted dies 
long before it reaches its maturity.” 

During most of his life Mr. Titus 
has enjoyed good health, although in 
later years he has frequently been an- 
noyed by sick headaches. Up to last 
spring he was actively engaged in busi- 
ness as a clerk in the employ of his 
brother, Frank A. Titus, who for the 
past eight years has been engaged in 
the real estate and insurance business 
at 48 Broadway, East Somerville. 

For three monthe last summer he 
was treated at the Somerville Hospital 
for a double hernia and since his dis- 
charge he has not been as well as be- 
fore and consequently has for the time 
being retired from active business life. 

He was never married, and since the 
death of his parents has made his home 
with his brother, Frank, at 34 Flint 
street, East Somerville. 

Oliver B. Titus was born in Wolcott, 
Vt., July 12, 1849, the son of Lyman 
Titus and Ilvira Walbridge. When a 
vouth his parents removed to Charles- 
town, where he. graduated from. the 
Prescott grammar school in 1863, and 
later attended the high chool for sev- 
eral months. After leaving school he 
was emploved for 33 years by his 
brother Frank, who carried on the busi- 
ness of gas fitter and plumber, with a 
shop on Main street. The family lived 
in Charlestown 41 years, and then re- 
moved to East Somerville. 

Forwarded by Horace Eaton. 





My heart! do not complain of the even- 
ing, for the morning comes after it; even 
as sting and honey, and descent and ascent, 
come together.—Hafiz. (Ghazel 27.) 
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Child Culture. 


Maurice Warner, 


By J. A. 


No. 651.—Maurice Warner, the 
young American boy, whose marvelous 
playing on the violin has attracted the 
attention of the greatest and best 
musicians of the country, has an un- 
doubted future before him in the 
musical world. 


He has a delicate but remarkable or- | 


ganization in several respects, and one 
cannot help but be attracted to his per- 


sonality and to his unconscious ability | 


in playing the violin at so young an 
age. 
Being endowed by nature with a good 


hold on life and alhtough delicately | 
constituted yet he has wonderful abil- | 


ity to overcome fatigue and is able to 


throw off disease and unfavorable en- | 
vironments that might otherwise upset 
his susceptible nature, were he not pos- | 


sessed of large Vitativeness. 


As he is old for his age, he shows | 


a remarkable amount of control and 
power to hold his own, even to abstract- 
ing his attention from his surroundings 
and concentrating his whole mind on 
what he is doing. His quality of or- 
ganization is very exquisite, rendering 
his touch much above the average, and 
giving him innate ability to put feeling 
and light and shade into his music. It 
is not surprising to find that he inherits 
much of his talent from his mother, 
who is a violinist, and from his grand- 
mother on his mother’s side; hence he 
is the third generation of fine violinists, 
and his head indicates more than or- 
dinary capacity to live a long and active 
life. 

In his face is the indwelling of an 
inspirational spirit capable of receiving 
from the higher and holier influences of 
life much that would be lost on an or- 
dinary mind, but which this lad can 
take up and interpret in the right way. 


A Boy Violinist. 


Fow ter. 


His brain takes the lead of his Motive 
and Vital forces; hence his Mental 
Temperament predominates. We do 
not mean to say by this that he is weak 
in musclar strength, yet so intense is 





No. 651.—MAURIC WARNER. 
his mind that healmost forgets that he 
has a body, and it needs stimulating in 
order to prevent him from losing sight 
of it altogether. If he makes any men- 
tal effort he gives instinctively all the 
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vitality at his command and on this ac- 
count few people will be aware of how 
much he gives out in everything he 
does, for he is earnest, conscientious 
and executive and does nothing by 
halves. 





strong and he is a true artist in every 
sense of the term. He will know how 
things should be adapted and properly 
arranged,, and he should have a very 
good sense of color, power to arrange 
decorations, as well as combine shades 


MAURICE WARNER. 


The intellectual and spiritual regions 
of his brain claim most of his attention, 
hence he will give his best interest, his 
whole mind and energies to the work 
that he performs. 

The artistic taste in him is very 


and hues in flowers, in drapery, in the 
arangement of a garden, or flowers in 
a room. 

The central faculties of his forehead 
are strongly developed; hence he is an 
analytical boy. ‘Things will not suit 
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him unless they are just right, for he 
is a born critic in an artistic sense, and 
discovers any error in his work, or even 
in the work of others. He could act as 
an expert or as a musical critic. Thus 
in literature and in art, as well as in 
music, he will show a great deal of 
technical ability as well as soul expres- 
sion. 

Human Nature gives him intuitional 
power in music, and as he has a remark- 
able development of Time, Tune, Ideal- 
itl, Comparsino, Benevolence and 
Spirituality, he will use his Intuition in 
arranging his work, and these qualities 
will enable him to understand tones, 
the light and shade of music and how 
to produce certain effects and give cer- 
tain expression to the piece of music he 
is playing. = 

There is evidence of a remarkable 
memory and this will help him to sus- 
tain his musical gifts, as well as assist 
him in recalling names, incidents, facts 
and experiences. He will thus be able 
to store his mind with the best litera- 
ture and will recall where he has read 
a certain thing that has interested him, 
and he will turn to the page of the book, 
for the latter will impress itself upon 
his mind the first time he reads a story, 
a biography, or a bit of history. 

There is more than one side to his 
nature and he will be able to give him- 
self relaxation of mind by changing his 
work from music to art or literature. 
There are some persons who are solely 
and entirely bound up in one direction ; 
that is not the case with this lad, for 
while music will be his prime interest in 
life, yet literature and art will also 
claim a share of his interest and at- 
tention. ‘ 

HIS CONSTRUCTIVENESS. : 

His constructive power is very pro- 
nounced. It enables him to unite vari- 
ous thoughts and to invent contrivances 
that will be for his own profit and 
benefit. We believe that if he were to 
lose his favorite fiddle through some 
unforseen accident he could improvise 
oen with a few materials at hand, and 
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play better on this instrument- than 
many would do on a fair superior one. 
He has resourcefulness of mind, and 
in an emergency he will use it to ad- 
vantage. ° 

He will be equal to many trying cir- 
cumstances and will show a cool ex- 
terior when others are agitated, excited 
and concerned: ‘He loses himself in his 
work so that he has not much time to 
spend in useless fears, and in this re- 
spect he is not like many persons of tal- 
ent and when he has any musical task 
to preform he will forget his surround- 
ings and become engrossed with his 
work, and will almost forget that peo- 
ple are listening.to his playing. 

HIS SPIRITUALITY 

Spirituality will lift him above or- 
dinary circumstances and help him to 
catch many inspirations that will come 
to him on the spur of the moment. 

In technqiue he will show consider- 
able individuality, and there are many 
things in music he will not need to be 
taught, for he will sense them himself 
and add them to his musical education. 
The light and shade in his character 
will show itself in his adaptability of 
mind and his ability to change the cur- 
rent of his thought when the opportun- 
ity offers. Thus he will see the humor- 
ous effect of a thing as well as the 
pathos of another phase of his work. 

He will approach the serious side of 
his work with considerable gravity. 
Yet, on the other side, if he were asked 
to play a humorous piece or a touching 
ballad, he would enter into the spirit 
of these different harmonies with 
genuine interest. He will thus be able 
to prevent himself from wearing out 
in any one direction of his work. Pa- 
ganini was a great artist, but we have as 
great a genius rising in the horizon to 
take his place. 

HIS ENERGY. 

The energy that he wil show in his 
work will be surprising, and the larger 
the task the better he will rise to the 
occasion, for his strength will come 
along the line of his interest. 
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HIS VENERATION 


The organ of Veneration will not al- 
low him to trifle with any subject that 
he thinks to be sacred, or that calls out 
his respect, and in this characteristic he 


appears to have more than ordinary 


sense of the appropriateness of things. 
He is a very conscientious lad and if 
he promises to do a thing he carries out 
his agreement to the letter. He is old 
for his age, and older in the manifest- 
ation of his character, in his thoughts, 
and sympathies than the ordinary boy. 
He seems the culmination of many 
generations of talent, and just as 
Beecher was a concentration of many 
preachers, and as John Quincy Adams, 
Daniel Webster and others mark a 
number of generations of growth and 
ability, so he is a composite character 
of several generations of musical 
talent. 
HIS TEACHERS 
Maurice Warner is an American boy, 
born in Fort Scott, Kansas, November 
24th, 1895. He inherits much of his 
talent from his mother, who is a fine 
violinist, and in her turn she inherited 
her talent from her mother. Thus 
from two generations he has culled his 
interest in the violin. It was from 
his mother that he received his first in- 
struction on his favorite instrument, 
theviolin. He began studying when he 
was four years old. Later he studied 
with the Wincenz Von-Rolla Macielin- 
ski, of Kansas City. At the age of six 
years Maurice played from memory 
Concertos by Rode, Viotti, De Beriot, 
and others. In a letter written by Carl 
Busch, the noted composer of Kansas 
City, to the boy’s first teacher, Maciel- 
inski in regard to his pupil, Mr. Busch 
says: ‘In all my experience I have 
never seen a prodigy who could compare 
with this little fellow and to think that 
he is only six years old and already 
plays such works as De Beriot’s, Rodes.” 
This is considered the greatest feat 
of memorizing ever known in the violin 
world and his bow-arm is remarkable. 
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Afterward he studied with Professor 
S. E. Jacobsohn, of the Chicage Musical 
College, and the famous Jacobsohn 
Violin School. After the death of Prof. 
Jacobsohn the boy studied with Michael 
Banner, of New York City. 

His playing in New York City and 
wherever he has apeared has created a 
sensation. 

It is through the efforts of Mr. C. 
Jerome Ehrlich, of New York City, 
Maurice’s friend and adviser, that this 
gifted boy is to be educated musically 
by the greatest masters in the world. 

As Mozart was to the piano and Han- 
del to the organ; as Shakespeare was 
to poetry and Ericcsson to invention; 
as Emerson was to epigramatic writing 
and Franklin to statesmanship; as Irv- 
ing was to the drama and Jenny Lind 
was to song,so Maurice will create 
around himself a halo of greatness in 
the playing of the violin. 

On March the 6th Maurice is to play 
the following selections: 

Fourth Grand Concerto, D. Minor, 
Vieuxtemps ; Hejre-Kati, Hubay, at the 
Hall of the American Institute of 
Phrenology. 

After this great prodigy is heard in 
all of the large cities he will go into 
retirement for some years, as the great- 
est masters in the world will be engaged 
to teach the boy the finer arts of his 
profession. 

It will be remembered that last sum- 
mer Maurice played in the great audi- 
torium at Ocean Grove, N. J., before 
an audience of over 10,000 persons, and 
the boy was one of the greatest attrac- 
tions of the season. 

He has appeared at many musicales 
given by the “400” and is well known 
in all musical circles. 

The following carefully prepared 
family tree has been forwarded to us, 
since we made our examination and 
proves the foregoing remarks. 

Maurice Warner’s father was born in 
Tola, Kansas. ' 
His grandfather on his father’s side 
was born near Buffalo, N. Y. 
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His grandmother on his father’s side 
was born in Brown County, Ohio. 

His great grandfather on his father’s 
side was of English parents. 
ents. 

His great grandmother on his father’s 
side was of Scotch parents. 

His great grandfather’s father was 
of American and Scotch parents. 

His great grandfather’s mother was 
of American parents and descendants 
of the “Mayflower.” 

Maurice’s grand-parents were pioneer 
settlers in the year 1857. 

Maurice Warner’s mother was born 
in Coyville, Kansas. 

His grandfather on his mother’s side 
was born in Ohio, and is now eighty 
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years old. 

His grandmother on his mother’s side 
was born in Arkansas; is quite old and 
has musical talent. 

His great grandfather on his mother’s 
side was of French parents. 

His great grandmother on his 
mother’s side was of Welsh parents. 

His great grandfather’s father was 
of Irish parents. 

His great grandfather’s mother was 
of German parents. 

Maurice’s two uncles on his mother’s 
side made their own violins and played 
upon them, and have remarkable mem- 
ory musically. 

Maurice’s grandmother’s 
made his own violin also. 


brother 





Prize Offers 


For February the competition for an 
account of the most successful surgical 
operation that has been performed on 
the brain that the competitor has read 
about or seen performed has been 
awarded to L. P. Henderson, Pa. 


For March the competition is for 
the best description of the character 
' and work of the four men whose fore- 
heads and upper features, beards and 
chins, which have been separated, ap- 
pear in the January number to which 
we refer our readers. and we wish each 
competitor to state whether he gathers 
more of the real character from the 
upper or the lower part of the face and 
head. 


For April the competition is for the 
best ideas on improving the Phreno- 
logical Journal. One month’s entire 
contents table must be given, also the 
names of suggested articles for other 
numbers. 

For May the competition is for the 


and Awards. 


best article on “How to Improve the 
Memory and Cultivate Eventuality.” 

For June the competition is for the 
best account of any Bibical incident 
illustrating phrenology. 

The last two subjects have been sug- 
gested by a competitor (Mr. George 
Tester). 

The prize winers will be given a 
year’s subscription to the Phrenological 
Journal or one of the following books: 
“Self Culture and Perfection of 
Character,” by O. S. Fowler; “A 
Manual of Mental Science for Teachers 
and Students,’ by J. A. Fowler; “The 
Principles of Physiology,” by Andrew 
Combe, M.D.; “Marriage,” by L. N. 
Fowler ; “Memory and Intellectual Im- 
provement,” by O. S. Fowler; “Man 
in Genesis and Geology,” by Joseph P. 
Thompson, D.D. 

Competitions should be written on 
one side of the paper only and in ink, 
and sent in before or on the first of 
each month. 





I have been set free by God, I know His 
commandments, henceforth no man can lead 
me captive.—Epictetus. 
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Benjamin Franklin. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

A good story is told of Franklin as 
follows: Being born a Democrat he 
abhored all forms of snobbishness. On 
his being sent to France in 1776 as a 
Commissioner from America, he was 
obliged to go before the Senate. On 
the morning of the opening of the ses- 
sion that was to hear him he appeared 
in the ante-room in his well-known 
plain clothing and without a wig. In 
the midst of the wigged and powered 





autocrats, dressed in all the spangled 
glory of their age, he presented a rare 
contrast. One of the lackeys ap- 
proached him just as he was entering 
the Senate Chamber, tapped him on 
the shoulder and said: 

“Excuse me, sir, but have you for- 
gotten your wig?” 

‘Maybe so,” replied Franklin, “but 
I did not forget my head.” 

He -was the only American who 
united twenty-seven men in one. 


DR. FRANKLIN IN PARIS. 
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Homeward Bound. 


AN ENJOYABLE HOLIDAY. 


A summer holiday spent at that cen- 
tre of inspiration, Chautauqua, N. Y., 
then on to Jersey City, seeing great 
and greater New York had given my 
sister and myself a wholesome intellec- 
tual feast of good things. During a 
five months’ absence from home we had 
seen and heard much to make us men- 
tally stronger and better for a number 
of years to come. 

We learned much that was valuable 
but we thought the best and most use- 
ful knowledge was gained at the Phren- 
ological Institute located at 24 East 
Twenty-second street, New York City. 
Better than fairy or genii is “The 
Mother of Modern Phrenology,” there 
who possesses the gift of making people 
know themselves as they are in reality 
and not as they may appear to others, 
or sometimes imagine themselves to be. 
Comparatively few persons understand 
the gift that is in them and are not 
an enlightened knowledge of self and 
using aright their best talents. A 
course taken in this Institute will give 
of human nature in general. When in 
New York it will pay many fold. to 
visit this place and find out some inter- 
esting things about one’s self. 

The panorama of the numerous 
things seen and heard by us passed 
temporarily into the background as we 
turned our faces homeward. One diffi- 
culty had presented itself, this was an 
unlooked for illness of my sister mak- 
ing it impossible to return home within 
the limited time of our excursion tick- 
ets. The manager of. the railroad 
gained our gratitude for his kindness 
in extending the time until we were 
able to travel. We gratefully apprecia- 
ted such an expression of great-heart- 
edness and will always pleasantly re- 
member our ride over the N. Y. Central 
and Michigan Southern and C. B. & 
Q. railroads, the comfortable and hand- 


some cars, the magnificent scenery 
along the way, the kindly courtesy 
shown: us on the train and the contin- 
uous delights experienced on the trip. 

A good night’s sleep before starting 
refreshed us in body and soul, making 
our minds readily receptive to every en- 
joyment along the way. Early on the 
morning of our journey we were awak- 
ened by the sound of a slamming shut- 
ter on our window as the wind whirled 
around the corners of the house, ap- 
pearing to end up, with a flourish, the 
small thunderstorm of the night. I 
arose and looked out. There was a 
glimmer of light in the eastern sky, 
but overhead dark clouds hid the stars 
and the rain pattered on the window 
pane just like an April shower, al- 
though it was the tenth of December. 
We dressed in our travelling suits, com- 
pleted the last night’s packing, then 
went down stairs, where our friend had 
prepared a hot breakfast for us. 

At 8 a. m. we were in the New York 
Central depot, ready for the train. We 
took the Empire Express, which is 
called the fastest long-distance train in 
the world. Winding along the Hud- 
son we sped swiftly on to Albany, with- 
out a single stop along the way. 

The coach in which we rode was re- 
markably clean and *éomfortable, as 
warm as summer inside, and when we 
began to see snow outside it appeared 
like only a picture of winter with the 
breath of a June day about us. Nearly 
everyone has some idea of the charm 
of the scenery along the Hudson with 
its many charming retreats and places 
of historic interest, and we kept our 
eyes wide open to see all that we could. 

Seated by a window I looked out and 
glancing upward a surprise of beauty 
from an unanticipated source broke on 
my view. The rain of the night before 
had freshened and brightened every- 
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thing even to the clouds that were now 
breaking away and tumbling about. 
Suddenly the sunshine gleamed 
through an opening, tinting all in the 
great round dome of sky with exqui- 
site coloring. I looked with delight at 
the vast, beautiful picture. In spots 
the clearest, deepest blue of the heav- 
ens shone through black clouds which 
grew thin and scattered. The sun, 
tipped with brightness, huge, high- 
piled masses of gray clouds, while near 
the horizon were long streaks of light 
blue and a lighter blue that merged 
into a light green color. Higher up 
there were deep purple clouds and 
others tinged with a dark blue. Such 
varied colors with their many tints and 
shades changing in panoramic view 
above the earth were so absorbing and 
full of a keen enjoyment to me that it 
seemed for a little while as if my spirit 
was up there, too, in that clear, pure 
atmosphere, revelling with the rollick- 
ing clouds. 

Dropping my gaze to the earth the 
Catskills came in view. A purple mist 
overhung their rounded tops and a 
white covering of snow lay on their 
sides. It appeared sombre and dream- 
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like, away off there, and I didn’t won- 
der that Rip Van Winkle took his long, 
restful sleep in a region like that. 
Arriving in Albany at 11 a. m., we 
had twenty mniutes for lunch. From 
here we turned westward, running be- 
side the Mohawk River, in which broken 
slabs of ice mingled with the rushing 
waters. Comfortable looking farm 
houses and leafless apple orchards were 
scattered along our way in the Mohawk 
valley. At 5 p. m. we arrived in Buf- 
falo, where we waited three hours for 
the fast mail to take us to Chicago, 
which we reached after a restful night 
in the car, at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing. An hour’s delay here then on a 
fast train we skimmed over the Illinois 
prairies a distance of nearly one hun- 
dred and eighty miles, reaching our 
destination at one o’clock in the after- 
noon. One mile’s drive in a hack and 
we stood once more on our own door- 
step. Through the open window I had 
caught sight of the dearest woman in 
the world, my mother. She opened the 
door to receive us, and in the gladness 
of welcome I said, “It pays to go away 
on a long visit just for the happiness 
one feels in getting home again.” 
Sara M. Brippie. 





WILL; OR THE ORGAN OF FIRMNESS. 


Resolved : 
I will be my natural self 
And try to be it always, then 
I will appear at my best.— 
I will control myself then, 
I will influence and control others 
Always for their best good.— 
I will cultivate repose, then 
I will have strength and power.— 
I will be tactful, then 
I will put others at ease 
By knowing what not to say.— 
I will be kind, then 
I will make and keep friends.— 
I will look for the good, then 
I won’t see the bad qualities in 
eeple.— 
I will be hopeful, then 
I will be optimistic, and people will 
come to me.— 


I will take advice from everyone, 
But give advice to no one, then 
I will keep in harmony and out of 
trouble.— 
I will give the best, then 
I will get the best.— 
I will have in my mind only 
One aim at one time, then 
I will learn the first requisite of in- ~ 
tellect—concentration.— 
I will be moderate in everything 
whatsoever, then 
I will be healthy and happy.— 
I will do for others, then 


_ I will forget self and learn that 


“Life is more than meat.”— 
I will have faith in myself 
And not in fate, then 
I will be self confident and 
I will Sueceed.— 
—From Naturopath. 
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A Conclusion About Gravitation. 
A SUPPLEMENT TO “ELECTRONS AND THE RESURECTION.” 


By WILLIAM 


Science has already established these 
several canons: 

“There is a universal ether which is 
unatomized matter and the parent of 
all physical matter.” 

“The motion of ether is electricity.” 

“Matter is electricity.” 

“An atom is made up of hundreds 
of corpuscles.” 

“Electric and magnetic 
move spirally.” 

Upon these concrete premises the 
mind is naturally led into the follow- 
ing conclusions about gravitation— 
attraction—cohesion—weight : The 
ceaseless spiral motion of this ether, 
which is as material as water or wind, 
and which motion is called the energy 
of nature, in all atoms and out of them, 
pulls everything together, by mutual 
corkscrew appliance. The magnet and 
the armature are involved in these 
counter corkscrew currents of irresisti- 
ble substance. The armature is “at- 
tracted” by the operation of the spiral 
current of thereal substance behind the 
armature, pushing it as muscle pushes 
any weight. All nature, from corpuscle 
to sun, is thus hugging and gripping 
itself by this spiral intertwining; all 
space is filled with this swirling spiral 
energy and corkscrewing grip. This is 
the spirit of God. Atoms and their 
products are coagulated (or crystalized) 
bits of this living ether and are carried 
along in its mighty flood. This energy, 


currents 


HEMSTREET. 


or motion, is the immanence of God’s 
will, which, if relaxed an instant, would 
let all things dissolve into darkness and 
void as in the beginning. Gravitation 
is no more of a mystery than wind 
upon a sail, for it is simply the me- 
chanical power of a moving substance 
involving the object moved. The only 
mystery is in the original force. 
The mind can be somewhat helped 
in this suggestion by the following sim- 
ple illustration: Take a spiral steel 
spring about two feet long and one-half 
inch in diameter; stretch it until the 
coils separate enough to cut the spring 
into little sections of two or three coils. 
Each of those hundred little coils may 
be regarded as an unenergized corpus- 
cle. Any motion caused in them will 
be spiral, according to their construc- 
tion. Place them in a bag in contact 
and shake. They will immediately 
form into a solid ball, all hooked spiral- 
ly into one another. The more shaken 
the more compact they become. This 
ball may be called an atom of cork- 
screwing corpuscles. ‘The more cor- 
puscles the more whirling force, or 
weight. This is the whole law of at- 
traction and of the building up of the 
atom. Now imagine the whole field of 
the luminiferous ether to be myriads 
of these electrified little spiral corpus- 
cles in motion. They take all physical 
matter with them. Gravitation is sim- 
ply the propulsion of an etheric wind. 





The truest wisdom is a resolute de- 
termination.—Napoleon I. 

The one serviceable, safe, certain, re- 
munerative, attainable quality in every 
study and pursuit is the quality of at- 
tention.—Charles Dickens. 

Never don’t do nothin’ which isn’t your 
fort, for ef you do you'll find yourself 
splashin’ around in the kanawl, figura- 
tively speakin’—Artemus Ward. 
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Thought is health; thought is achievement; thought is success. 
Thought is the preparative process by means of which one comes to be able to 


take advantage of opportunity. 


—Lilian Whiting. 





THE STUDY OF CHARACTER 
FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 

It has been stated by some persons 
who do not know sufficiently of the 
business of reading character from pho- 
tographs that this work cannot be done 
satisfactorily. 

From long experience and the testi- 
monials we have repeatedly received, 
we wish to inform all inquirers on this 
subject that the work can be done cred- 
itably and without prejudice or error 
in such a satisfactory way that all can 
afford to give it a trial when they are 
unable to present themselves for a 
phrenological examination in person. 
Many persons are anxious to know more 
about the peculiarities and traits of 
their friends; parents wish to know 
about the capabilities of their children ; 
sweethearts are anxious to know about 
the dispositions of their intended part- 
ners. What is easier than to have a 
couple of portraits taken (a front and 
side view) with the hair brushed close 


to the head, which will enable the ex- 
pert to see the-full outline of the front, 
op, and back andnphreshowb erafot m 
top, back and side regions. 

This work is becoming more and 
more interesting and more and more 
important, but we wish to add to its 
potency during the present year and 
help hundreds who have not previously 
thought of this means of studying 
character. 


STRONG FACTS. 

The People’s Registry Co. puts out 
the following facts: 

“We furnish the following: 

$1,00 for loss of life. 

$1,000 for loss of both hands, feet 
or eyes. 

$1,000 for loss of one hand and foot. 


$250 for loss of one eye. 
$5 per week non-fatal injuries. 


$500 for loss of life if struck, or 
knocked down, or run over by a com- 
mon carrier. 

$500 for loss of life if burned by fire 
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cr suffocated by smoke in a burning 
dwelling house, store or license hotel, 
or theatre. 

If the life, limbs, eyes, etc., are worth 
the above price we would like to com- 
pare the loss of the following facul- 
ties with them: 

The loss of Causality, $1,000. 

The loss of Will, $2,000. 

The loss of Memory, $3,000. 

The loss of Energy, $4,000. 

The loss of Conscientiousness, $5,- 
000. 

These are small percentages for the 
loss of such valuable mental qualities, 
as a Conscience, Reason, Energy, Mem- 
ory, and Will. 

What will bring back these priceless 
qualities ? 

We can recommend certain mental 
insurance companies who can help re- 


deem the loss. The study of Phren- 
ology from reliable sources has restored 
to a person these elements of character, 
and we believe it can help thousands of 
other students by its magic potency 
and scientific methods to do the same 
again. 

“Know thyself” is the ever helpful 
motto; by knowing ourselves we are 
able to cultivate and restrain the pow- 
ers that are weak or abnormal. If we 
do not know ourselves we cannot make 
proper improvement. Some people do 
not know that they have lost their Con- 
science, Reason, Memory and Will, and 
do not try to redeem them. They are 
blind to their own defects. Put a men- 
tal looking glass before them and they 
see themselves as others see them. 
What is this mental looking glass? 
Phrenology. 





CHARACTER SKETCHES IN THE PAPERS. 
The Face and Its Fortune, or the Law of Contrast in Relation to Fall- 
ing in Love. 
By Grorce MEYERS. 


The above is the title of an inter- 
esting article in the Strand Magazine 
for February, 1905. The article is il- 
lustrated throughout with sketches 
made by Miss. Alice Woodward, an 


artist in black and white, who has 
drawn the illustrations admirably, 
many of the sketches being taken by 
permission from theLady’s Pictorial.” 

A similar article appears in our 
last number by Mr. Otto Hatry. 





GREELY AND THE FARM. 


Great Editor a Lover of the Soil All 
His Life. 


“I would have been a farmer, had any 
science of farming been known to those 
among whom my early boyhood was passed,” 
Horace Greely wrote in 1868. “Farming, as 
understood and practised by those among 


whom I grew up, was a work for oxen; and 
for men the life of an ox had no charms.” 
And, in temperament, Horace Greeley was a 
farmer all his life. He was born on a poor 
little farm in New Hampshire, and his child- 
hood experiences of the vocation were those 
of terribly hard work, and a meager living 
as its reward. It is no wonder that printing 
seemed more promising to him.—Mr. Oliver 
Bronson Capen in “Country Life in Amer- 
ica. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Grace, Brooklyn.—In answer to your 
query as to what mental habits, emo- 
tions, passions and affections have a 
favorable influence on the female sing- 
ing voice, and those which have an un- 
favorable influence, we would say that 
in regard to the first, a person should 
guard well her thoughts, being sure to 
cultivate the purest, most exalted and 
highest mental conditions, and control 
the emotions so as to know how to use 
them when expressing the voice in sing- 
ing. We heard a fine female voice once 
sing in a church choir, but she did not 
know how to control her emotion, 
which was the greatest defect that she 
had. Love, amiability, gentleness, are 
all requisites to give attractiveness, but 
energy, executiveness, force, courage, 
precision, are also necessary to make 
the voice harmonious and to enable the 
singer to make a favorable impresssion 
upon her audience. A lack of concen- 
tration has an unfavorable influence, 
also a want of energy, precision, defin- 
iteness, courage and sympathy. Emo- 
tion, then, expresses itself through 


many of the mental attributes, and we 
would advise you to study the defini- 
tion of the Phrenological organs in 
order to be able to add power to your 
own singing voice. 


E. 8. Sloane, Brooklyn.—In reply 
to your query concerning delicate cheek 
bones and the facial arches and how 
persons differ from them who have 
large broad cheek bones. In the first 
case a person is weak, undecided, vacil- 
lating and inclined to lean upon others 
when they have small cheek bones; 
while in the latter case, those who have 
broad prominent cheek bones have the 
Motive Temperament and are positive 
enduring, sometimes hard hearted, 
cruel and revengeful, when they accom- 
pany large Combativeness and De- 
structiveness. When broad cheek bones 
accompany large Benevolence and keen 
sympathies they help a nurse to be en- 
during, constant and efficient. Every- 
one should have a good supply of the 
facial arches, especially executive men 
and women. 





NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


No. 808.—K. C., Owatonna, Minn. 
The photograph of the lady indicates 
a strong fusion of the iVtal Tempera- 
ment, but she must cultivate more 
Hope. She is too much influenced by 
her emotional nature, and therefore 
fears loom up in her mind before she 
has had time to reason them away. Her 
sympathies are strong, and she has a 
good hold on life, probably coming 
from a long-lived family. She is 
helped by a word of praise and if mar- 
ried her husband should remember this. 
She is energetic, tactful, and should be 
a good manager of a home or school. 

The photograph of the gentleman 
indicates that he is a practical observer. 
He is quite energetic, thoughtful and 
systematic. The dimple in the chin 
indicates that he will appreciate the 


attention of his friends and will do 
much to arouse it, or secure their good 
opinion. He must cultivate Eventu- 
ality or verbal memory of names and 
dates, as he will need this faculty to 
help him in his work. He will appear 
to a good advantage as a married man 
if settled down in the right envoron- . 
ments, and we trust that these will be 
secured. 

No. 809.—-H. W., Sargent, Neb. 
You have a strong Motive Tempera- 
ment which gives you energy, executive 
power and pluck to carry out your 
work. It would not do for you to sit 
in an office all day. You will be weary 
of your work before the month is over. 
Some executive business will suit you 
better, connected with a wholesale house 
or in a hardware business, for in the 
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latter you would be able to use your 
ingenuity to some purpose, especially 
if you have machines to sell and are 
called upon to set them up. You would 
make a very good traveling salesman, 
and you will enjoy seeing many new 
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people every day. 

If you will give some time to the 
study of Phrenology you will be fortu- 
nate in the selection of your friends 
and acquaintances, if you will allow it 
to guide you in your choice. 





WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE DOING. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The American Institute of Phrenolo- 
gy will hold its fifth monthly meeting 
of the season on Tuesday evening, 
March 6th, when E. B. Foote, M. D., 
will lecture on “Health and Character ; 
How United.” All our friends and 
‘ readers who have read Dr. Foote’s 
writings will, we are sure, be interested 
to attend this meeting. 

Phrenological demonstrations by the 
Vice-President will be given at the 
commencement of the meeting, which 
will be followed by some violin solos 
to be given by the promising young 
boy violinist, Maurice Warner, known 
to Ocean Grove audiences and some 
select “At Homes” given by the “Four 
Hundred” in New York City. His 
programme on the above mentioned 
evening will be as follows: 

Fourth Grand Concerto, D Minor, 


Vieuxtemps 
(a) “Nocturne” - - Chopin 
(6) “Hejre Kati” -— - - Hubay 


The Chair will be taken by the Pres- 
ident, Rev. Thomas A. Hyde. 

Miss J. A. Fowler receives callers 
for Phrenological examinations daily 
at 25 East Twenty-second street, and 
is open to receive a few invitations to 
speak at “At Homes,” or “House Par- 
ties” during the coming months. 

Mr. Owen Williams, Phrenologist 
and Lecturer, is agent for the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL and all of Fowler & 
Wells’ publications, care Fowler & 
Wells Co., 24 East Twenty-second 
street. 

Mr. D. T. Eliott gives daily Phreno- 
logical examinations and holds classes 
at the Fowler Institute rooms, 4 Im- 


perial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, Lon- 
don, E. C. 

Dr. Alexander is still lecturing in 
Canada. 

Mr. Geo. Cozens is located in North 
Dakota, doing Phrenological work. 

Mr. Fitzgerald is busy with Phreno- 
logical examinations, etc., in Chicago. 

Mr. Allen Haddock, the pioneer 
Phrenologist has his time more than 
full with Phrenological and editing 
work. 

Mr. M. Tope gives his whole time to 
Phrenological work in Bowerston, O. 
He is the editor and publisher of the 
Phrenological Era, a journal on Hu- 
man Science. (35 cents a year.) 

Mr. H. W. Richardson, LL. D., is 
examining and lecturing at Bowling 
Green, Ohio, and is assistant editor of 
the Phrenological Era. 

We have recently heard from Mrs. 
S. R. Capen, of Philadelphia, and are 
glad to know that she contemplates 
writing many of her observations on 
Phrenological lines. We trust to hear 
often from her. 

Mr. V. F. Cooper, of Lind, Wash- 
ington, Mr. P. F. Fanigan, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., and Mr. C. A Tyndall, 
of Des Moines, Iowa, have been doing 
considerable Phrenological work of 
late, and have sent large orders for 
charts 

Mr. C. B. Manning is making Phren- 
ological examinations and lecturing on 
the subject at Exeter, New Hampshire. 

Mr. Youngquist is doing satisfactory 
work in Stockholm, Sweden, where he 
is lecturing on Phrenology and giving 
Phrenological examinations. We wish 
him every success in his Phrenological 
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efforts. 
Mr. Wm. McLuen, of Perry, Iowa, 
is engaged in Phrenological work. 
Mr. H. W. Smith, of Calvert, Kan- 
sas, is engaged in Phrenological work. 
H. H. Hinman has been doing some 
Phrenological work in Hillsboro, Tex- 
as. We are glad he is keeping up his 
interest in the subject. 


MISS FOWLER’S TALKS. 

Miss Fowler’s Talks during Janu- 
ary have been upon “The Psychology 
of Childhood, and have been adapted 
to the needs of parents and teachers in 
guiding the “Tempers,” in directing 
the “Studies,” in developing the “Tal- 
ents,” in encouraging the “Recrea- 
tions,” and in fostering the right 
“Habits” of the young. 

On the first morning Mrs. Hastie, 
of Pasadena, California, was her guest 
of honor. On the 10th the Rev. An- 
toinette Brown Blackwell and Mr. 
Owen H. Williams were the guests of 
honor, and gave some valuable remin- 
iscences of their experiences in the 
bringing up of their children. On Jan- 
uary 17th Mrs. C. G. Miller, Mrs. H. 
E. Fox, Mrs. R. C. Penfield were guests 
of honor. On January 24th Mrs. E. 
M. Ferris, Mrs. Sarah R. Lloyd, Mr. 
G. W. Grimm were guests of honor. 
On January 31st, Mrs. Dye, Miss J. G. 
Lange, Miss Agnes ‘Tierney were 
guests of honor, and all made a few 
remarks bearing upon the subject un- 
der discussion. At the last named lec- 
ture Miss Fowler examined the head 
of a little boy, demonstrating many 
facts that presented themselves to her 
notice. She used the blackboard to 
present many of her ideas in tabulated 
form, bearing upon the faculties and 
the measurements of children. 

FEBRUARY TALKS. 

The February Talks were held on 
the %th, 14th, 21st, and 28th. The 
topics were “Character in the Face.” 
She illustrated her talks by showing 
various classes of Noses, Eyes, Ears, 
and Chins, and point out at each meet- 


. 


ing the characteristics that were 
found in each class of face. The Talks 
are open to ladies and gentlemen. 
Among the gentlemen present have 
been Mr. John Drew, Mr. Blauvelt, 
Mr. Muhlebach, Mr. John C. Hastie, 
Mr. G. W. Grimm and r. Owen Will- 
iams. Among the ladies who have 
been present are Mrs. Caroline Munch, 
Mrs. Coffin, Miss Alice Drew, Miss 
M. C. Hammann, Mrs. Carpenter, Mrs. 
A. Johnson, Mrs. 8. R. Lord, and Mrs. 
Henry F. Kiddle, Mrs. E. Glanzmann. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 

The Fowler Institute held its usual 
monthly students’ meeting at Imperial 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E. 
C., under the able Presidency of Mr. 
D. T. Elliott. Discussions of a highly 
beneficial character pertaining to 
Phrenology were the order of the pro- 
gramme. 


THE BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

At their January meeting,*in Lon- 
don, Eng., the British Phrenological 
Society discussed the subject of “Wom- 
an, Her Brain, Mental Capacity, and 
Character.” The points brought out 
were that woman is not inferior to 
man. She is only dissimilar, and a 
sensible woman has no desire to be 
like man. When her intellect was de- 
veloped by education, and she excited 
her powers to the utmost, she could 
equal and even excel man. The emo- 
tional side of the nature of many wom- 
en was being put into the background 
by the increased development of their 
reason and self-control, and by their 
living an outdoor life. They were, for 
instance, as a sex less subject to hys- 
teria than their great grandmothers 
used to be. The danger was that wom- 
en should starve their hearts or emo- 
tions by nourishing their intellects too 
much, and so become incapable of love, 
and the women whom men most 
wanted for wives, were restful, happy 
women. The advice given to omen by 
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Dr. Hollander as, don’t starve your 
hearts. Be womanly. Let your emo- 
tions develop freely. A woman’s na- 
ture longs for companionship. She 
must have someone to talk to. 

In times of trouble no amount of 
work can make a woman ill. A man 
in love is in a hurry; he rushes through 
all the stages of emotion as if he wantea 
to have done with them. Woman wants 


‘to linger on each step. The man who 


is really in love will glory in submix- 
ting to the demands of the woman he 
loves. and will be as patient as a big 
dog with children. Man may take the 
lead, but it the woman who guides. 

A number of the members took part 
in the discussion. 


EIGHTY-ONE YEARS YOUNG. 

Mr. Abraham Barnes is eighty-one 
years young, and has been a subscriber 
for many years of the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL, and writes to know 
how many subscribers we have who are 
eighty-one. Will our octogenarian 
friends kindly let us know their ages, 
that we may gratify our own curios- 
ity, as well as answer this query? We 
trust that our friend will live to be a 
hundred. He writes a good letter for 
his age. 


Mrs. C. Leigh Hunt, the wife of 
Joseph Wallace, is the author of a 
work, “Physianthropy; or the Home 
Cure and Eradication of Disease,” and 
she is the editor of “The Herald of 
Health,” a monthly magazine devoted 
to bringing about “The Physical Re- 
generation of Man” by means of edu- 
cating its readers in such ways of 
living as will enable them to cure, erad- 
icate, and prevent disease, and at the 
same time maintain and develop the 
highest possible standard of health. 


THE KNOWLEDGE ORGANIZA- 
TION BUREAU, ENGLAND. 


The spiritual division is put first as 
being the most important of all; but it 
is related at all points, by means of the 


bureaus which the society will employ 
in the work of classifying and organ- 
izing knowledge and action, to all the 
other divisions; for it is recognized 
that the Intellectual, Moral, Esthetic, 
and Emotional faculties and functions 
each and all largely depend for their 
health and effective action or expres- 
sion upon the health and effectiveness 
of all these other divisions of the indi- 
vidual or of the body social and politic. 

While the aims of the society go be- 
yond the aims of Phrenology in attach- 
ing more importance to the functional, 
structural, and sexual sides of the in- 
dividual, they yet include the taking 
advantage of all the results established 
by Phrenology. The society as a body 
is not committed to a belief in Phre- 
nology; but as it seeks to organize 
knowledge, it must take account of 
that science. While most of the mem- 
bers are more directly and keenly in- 
terested in psychology than in Phre- 
nology, all have a sufficient apprecia- 
tion of the value and the actual 
achievements of Phrenology to wish to 
see its results recorded, and both these 
and its methods tested. 

An experimental chart for recording 
measurements as to the fitness, etc., of 
the organs, faculties, etc., of the indi- 
vidual has been designed. The divi- 
sions and terms for the spiritual sec- 
tions of this may readily be those 
adopted by Phrenologists; and when 
the society has got properly set to work 
(it is only a few weeks old) charts will 
be worked out in detail from the 
Phrenological point of view. 

The purpose of this chart is to aid 
in the analysis of the whole nature of 
the individual. It is believed that as 
all the various sciences which bear 
upon the structure, faculties, fune- 
tions, and general life of the individ- 
ual are perfected in their methods, 
made more delicate and reliable in 
their measurement or their analysis, it 
will become increasingly possible—its 
advisability is beyond dispute—to erect 
a chart of the individual which will 
show his relative fitness for life in gen- 
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eral or for any particular pursuit. 
Such a chart, made early enough in 
the life of the individual, and corrected 
from time to time by comparison with 
his growth or degeneration, would 
trace, as it were, the evolution of the 
individual, and be no small aid to the 
effecting of a higher development. 
The society has no dogmas beyond 
the sound one that the knowledge and 
action of the present day require to be 
organized. The claims and the actual 
results of Phrenology would therefore 
be as impartially recorded, and their 
intellectual value and their social ap- 
plication as impartially tested, as those 
of any other department of thought. 
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It is obvious, then, that there is here 
a field for the Phrenologist. There are 
many difficulties to be overcome before 
the end desired is reached, many ex- 
periments must be made, and lessons 
of failure be learned ungrudgingly. 
The Phrenologist is a specialist in the 
reading—or, say, in the measurement 
—of the mental faculties; and as the 
organization of knowledge, which, as 
has already been stated, is one of the 
main aims ofthe society, is largely but 
the organization of isolated specialisms 
to a common end, the theories and the 
claims and the practice of Phrenology 
fall within its purview, and there is 
thus room in its membership for the 
Phrenologist himself. 





BOOKS. 


“How to Teach Vocai Music.” The 
‘Teacher’s Electric Manual and Course 
of Study in ocal Music, for Public 
Schools and Classes. By Prof. Alfred 
Andrews. Price 50 cents. 

“Nature’s Household Remedies” ; for 
the prevalent disorders of the Human 
Organism. By Felix L. Oswald, M.D. 
229 pages. Price $1.00. 


ON THE PRESS. 

Aso-Neith W. Cochran is about to 
publish a book on the “System of Num- 
bers and Letters, and Their Relation 
to the Individual Life.’ The applica- 
tion of this science will help one to 
adjust the affairs of life, both physical 
and material, the physical by knowing 
the number of the life vibration, mak- 
ing it possible to understand and be- 
come master of the law; in the material 


by adjusting the business life harmon- 
iously through establishing the vibra- 
tion of the key number of the life, 
thus attracting prosperity and health. 
The book will also contain three or 
four plates of the geometrical signs 
and colors corresponding to the num- 
bers and letters in the system. One 
chapter will be upon the naming of 
children and the giving of them of a 
proper corner-stone, key-stone and 
cap-stone in their names. Another 
chapter will be on diseases and their 
diagnosis through number and color 
vibration. The book will be neatly 
bound in cloth and will be sold. by sub- 
scription. Price $2.00, and can be or- 
dered of the Fowler & Wells Co., where 
subscription blanks can be obtained, or 
at 415 West One Hundred and Fif- 
teenth Street, New York City. 





SUNSHINE 
A laugh is just like sunshine, 
It freshens all the day, 
It tips the peaks of llfe with light, 
And drives the clouds away 
‘he soul grows glad that hears it, 
And feels its courage strong— 
A laugh is just like sunshine 
Yor cheering folks along! 


AND MUSIC. 


A laugh is just like music, 
It lingers in the heart, 

And where its melody is heard 
The ins of life depart; 

And happy thoughts come crowding 
Its joyful notes to greet— 

A laugh is just like music 
for making living sweet! 

/!—-Ripley D. Saunders. 
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REPORT OF THE AMERICAN 


At the February meeting of the Am- 
erican Institute of Phrenology, Feb. 
6th, when Mr. Benedict Lust gave his 
address on “The Kneipp System or the 
New Claims of Naturopathy,” Mr. 
Dudley Field Malone, gave an appreica- 
tion of Patrick Henry. He spoke of the 
latter’s boyhood, his common school 
education, his early marriage at eigh- 
teen, his fondness for music and pleas- 
ure. As a young man he was generally 
esteemed lazy. His mind and powers 
explained his seeming laziness. He was 
a dreamer. But he had ability to grasp 
and formulate broad principles. He 
was always impatient of dry details and 
gloried in systhesis, but avoided the 
drudgery of concentrated analysis. His 
was the mind of a great orator and 
poet. His, we are told, was a great 
soul. He glowed with love of God, of 
country and of man. The proper study 
of mankind is man. 

We were shown how he had business 
failures, how he was passed in law be- 
cause of his native talent, of how he 
became a powerful pleader, and of Jef- 
ferson’s tribute to him. In politics he 
leaned toward the conservatism of 
Washington and Hamilton rather than 
the radical democracy of Jefferson. 
The latter called him “the greatest 
orator of any age.” 

He was the first to give public utter- 
ance in America to colonists’ claim of 
“Vested Rights,” and was one of the 
first great American political reformers, 
and the first to formulate, enumerate 
and emphasize the doctrine of the 
sovernity of the states “State Rights.” 
We learned that Patrick Henry was a 
man of courage which was proved by 
his great speech in the hostile Assembly 
of Burgesse. 

Patrick Henry was not only a man of 
courage, but one of zeal and a real re- 
former a statesman of consummate 
wisdom, an orator of surpassing el- 
oquence, a patriot of purest motives. 

The value of his life: to us to-day was 
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enlarged upon. The speaker said the 
responsibility of this republic’s per- 
petuation depended upon the patriotism 
and zeal of each citizen. He spoke of 
the lesson of the greatest of all re- 
formers, namely Patrick Henry, and 
our national longevity as a republic will 
be assured by a return to the teachings 
and emulation of the lives of such men 
as Patrick Henry, and a birth of a new 
idealism fashioned on the old. 

In short, the speaker contrasted our 
own great republic in its conception 
and founding with the first French re- 
public, born in the blood of awful atro- 
cities and with leaders like Voltaire and 
Robespierre. While our republic was 
founded not on anarchy, but on just 
laws, grounded in Christian ethics and 
by statesmen and patriots, as Washing- 
ton, Franklin, Jefferson, Adams, Ham- 
ilton and Patrick Henry. 

Mr. Benadict Lust explained the 
new aims of Naturopathy and gave his 
hearers a fine dissertation on the prin- 
ciples of Father Kneipp’s system. He 
said that: 

“In no branch of science have such 
great changes in the views of compe- 
tent students lately taken place as in 
that of healing. While for centuries, 
with the increasing development of 
chemistry only medicines were used in 
order to give relief to the sick organ- 
ism, and the number of remedies sup- 
posed to cause recovery were unlimited, 
a reaction seems now to be taking place 
which aims to lead the healing science 
into those channels which Nature itself 
offers to mankind, using those means 
as healing agencies which are most 
suitable for the body. If we look back 
to the history of medical science as 
practised in olden times, we find that 
the observation of the elements of Na- 
ture and their effects on man early 
taught him to use them as remedies 
for sickness. Fresh water, therapeutic 
herbs and healthy fresh air formed the 
principal factors which were used to 
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help relieve sickness and to keep health. 

With the development of chemistry 
as a science and the discovery of the 
effects of chemical ingredientsjin the 
human body, people began to make use 
of them and this has brought medical 
science to its present stage, with its so- 
called remedies for the relief of sick- 
ness. The unreliability of many of 
these remedies, and their destructive 
effect on the organism, however, at last 
startled experienced practitioners who 
then formulated a new healing science 
which, in opposition to the generally 
called allopathic science, was named 
homeopathy. While the allopaths tried 
to directly affect the disease by putt- 
ing into the organism remedies which 
caused an opposite effect, the homeo- 
paths act against the diseases with such 
means as cause an action similar to 
the disease. To ensure the entire ab- 
sorption of the substance and a bene- 
ficial effect from the remedy, which of- 
ten acts only in iis very minutest par- 
ticle, the homeopathists prescribe it in 
minimum doses. 

An entirely different course from 
either of these is followed in relieving 
sickness by Naturopathy. All the pois- 
ons of which the allopathic and homeo- 
pathic medicines mostly consist are 
discarded, and it follows the principle, 
that Nature, in its numerous forms, 
offers better and more effective re- 
sources. The real and true Natural 
treatment therefore is founded on the 
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observation of the powers of Nature, 
and the utilizing of their effects. All 
that has afforded benefit at all ages and 
to all nations is condensed in this sci- 
ence and offered to suffering mankind. 
The new natural treatment should not 
be confused with the one-sided argu- 
ment of an extreme and the expecta- 
tion of all relief from one principle. 
The true Naturapath is not so narrow- 
minded, and every one who has ever 
had an insight into the epoch-making 
work Bilz on “The New Natural Treat- 
ment” (das Neue Naturheilverfahren) 
—which has been distributed in hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies all over 
the world, will find that it does not rep- 
resent a one-sided standpoint, but the 
only right principle “to take the good 
wherever it comes from.” In reading 
that book this will become apparent. 

Naturopathy is no quackery. It is 
no scientific problem failing to meet 
with success, as all who have practiced 
it would be willing to admit, and the 
successes gained by Father Kneipp 
Priessnitz, and other representatives of 
this method, have not only put Natu- 
ropathy on a high plane, but have se- 
cured. followers and friends for it all 
over the world. He hoped the day was 
not far distant when those physicians 
would turn to it who to-day are still 
against it or impartial, as a reasoning 
man cannot but be convinced of its 
merits when the facts are proved to his 
satisfaction. 





THE FOWLER 


At the Fowler Institute of January 
31st Mr. Huntly Carter of the British 
Hospital for Mental Disorders, and 
the Knowledge Organization Bureau, 
England, lectured on the science of in- 
dividual character considered as the 
basis of Sociology. He pointed to the 
need of a Sociological Observatory and 
Labtaory ofr the correlation of the 
human sciences, so that individual 
character could be thoroughly observed 
and recorded by the chemist, biologist, 
physician, phrenologist, and psycho- 
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logist working independently and to- 
gether. By no other means could a 
proper study of character and tempera- 
ment be made, and in no other way 
could sociology as the science of society 
be founded. He demonstrated how 
definite results might be obtained from 
this proposed science of character by 
means of an Autometer, or series of 
charts drawn upon the lines of the 
whole man and analysing, measuring 
and recording all the individual char- 
acters of the individual. This Auto- 
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meter would give the Phrenologist the 
advantage of the observations, and re- 
cords of specialist working in other 
fields of investigation while leaving 
him free to devote himself exclusively 
to his own sphere, and would be 
a further advance in comparative 
methods and notations of character. 

The lecture was greatly appreciated 
and called forth an interesting discus- 
sion. Mr. Carter very ably replied to 
several questions put to him and was 
heartily thanked for his instructive 
paper. 

The lecture will appear in an early 
number of the Journal. 

PHRENOLOGY IN BELFAST. 

In the month of November last a 
well organized bazaar was held in Bel- 
fast, in which Mr. P. J. Dawson took 
an active part and secured the services 
of Mr. J. W. Taylor to give Phreno- 
logical readings, these were highly ap- 
preciated by the large number of 
clients who consulted Mr. Taylor. 

We are glad to note that the work 
of such an enthusiastic student of 
Phrenology as Mr. P. J. Dawson is 
bearing good fruit, and we hope 
through his instrumentality a wider 
interest in Phrenology as a practical 
science will be the result. 





WHAT DID I HEAR YOU SAY? 


What did I hear you say, little bird? 
What did I hear you say? 

“My cheery chirp is never heard, 
Save in a sweet, thankful lay.” 

What did I hear you say, fair flower? 
What did I hear you say? 

“I send forth my fragrance every hour 
And render the dull earth gay.” 


What did I hear you say, green tree? 
What did I hear you say? 

“T spread out my branches fearless and free 
So all that can shelter may.” 


What did I hear you say, bright sun? 
What did I hear you say? 
“T find food and raiment for every one 
And chase the dim darkness away.” 
And, what have you to say, oh, man? 
Ah! what have you to say? 
Are you the only selfish one 
That travels this earthly way? 
i »Croxcs TESTER. 
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To grow straight in the strength of thy 
spirit, and live out thy life as the light. 
—Swinburne. 


God created us, not to contemplate, but 
to act. 

He created us in His own image, and He 
is Thought and Action, or rather in Him 
there is no thought which is not simulta- 
neous Action.—Joseph Mazzini. 


Rarely promise: But, if Lawful, con- 
stantly perform.—William Penn (17th Cen- 
tury). 


God is One. The Universe is a thought 
of God; the Universe therefore is also One. 

All things spring from God. Man is the 
noblest of created things. God has given 
to man more of His own nature than to the 
others.—Dante. 


Let each man direct himself first to what 
is proper, then let him teach others; thus a 
wise man may not suffer.—Sayings of 
Buddha. 


A test of life is that others are helped, 
cheered, strengthened, or comforted by the 
things in us which are beautiful, good, and 
lovable. To live is to love, for Love is God’s 
very nature. Love destroys selfishness, the 
root of every evil quality.—E. P. B. 


Whether you be men or women, you will 
never do anything in the world without 
courage. It is the greatest quality of the 
mind—next to honor.—John Lane Allen 
(Choir Invisible). 


Forward, forward let us range, 
Let the great world spin forever down the 
ringing grooves of change. 


O, I see the crescent promise of my spirit 
hath not set. P 
Ancient founts of inspiration well thro’ all 

my fancy yet. 
—Tennyson (Locksley Hall). 


On that day when all qualities shall re- 
ceive their recompense, 
Thy worth shall be in proportion to thy 
wisdom, 
Strive after good qualities. 
—Omar Khay’yam. 


“There is nothing better than to master 
anger.” This is a wise saying, for pain fol- 
lows anger, as it does when one has been 
scorched with fire-——Sayings of Buddha. 


How well a sweet verse can comfort a 
heavy heart!—Ghazel 26. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorpora- 
ted under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, 
for the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


Fowler & Wells. 


The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of 
the business, or in its general management, All remittances should be 


made payable to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 





The Subscription Price of the PHreNoLoGicaL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


Money, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on New 
York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters are re- 
quired to Register Letters whenever requested to do so, 


Silver or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


Postage-Stamps wil! be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred: they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


Change of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceeding month. 

Letters of Inquiry requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and give 
name and full address every time you write. 


All Letters should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person eonnected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 


Any Book, Periodical, Chart, Etc., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


Agents Wanted for the PHreENoLoGicaAL JouRNAL 
and our Book Publications to whom liberal terms will 


be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 

Human Nature. San Francisco, Cal. 
—Contains several important articles 
and is always abreast of the times. Its 
editor is a fearless writer when the 
truth has to be vindicated and right 
principle defended. 

Naturopath. New York.—Stands 
for the things that should claim our 
attention in relation to right living. 

(rood Health. Battle Creek Mich.— 
Has illustrated articles which touch 
every phase of health. D.r J. H. Kel- 
logg is an advanced writer and a post- 
graduate in the art of making scientific 
inquiry into the chemistry of food. His 
monthly has always some good health 
rules. 


The Character Builder. Salt Lake 
City, Utah.—Contains a fine article on 
“Industrial Education,” taken from 
The Progressive Thinker; another on 
“The Slavery of Every-Day Life,” 
from Medical Talk; another on “The 
Usefulness of Fads,” which has the 
right ring about it. 


Vaccination. A journal of Health, 
Justice and Liberty.—It tells the truth 
about vaccination. If people want to 
know both sides of the subject of vac- 
cination they had better subscribe to 
this monthly. It is only twenty-five 
cents a year. A tree discussion of the 
merits and demerits of the subject is 
certainly to be recommended. 


Review of Reviews. New York.— 
Contains some interesting reading mat- 
ter and many beautiful portraits. It 
saves much literary research and should 
be used as a reference monthly by every- 
one who is an omniverous reader of 
magazines. 


Medical Talk for the Home. Col- 
umbus, 0.—This magazine helps to live 
happy and useful lives, and contains 
facts that every parent ought to know 
and teach, and explains truths that 
boys and girls should read and heed. 
One article is upon “Rheumatism and 
Gout.” Let all who have these trou- 
bles read this article. Another article 
is on “Do Papered Walls Breed Dis- 
ease?” The question is answered in 
the affirmative. 
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Christian at Work and Evangelist. 
New York.—We are glad to note that 
the subscriptions for this excellent pa- 
per are increasing, and trust that the 
same experience will go on throughout 
the year. 

The Business Man’s Magazine. De- 
troit, Mich.—Contains an article on 
“Accounting Methods in the Poultry 
Business,” by C. C. Brainard. This is 
a comprehensive article and should be 
of considerable interest. “Retaining 
the Right Man in the Right Place” is 
an article which should cause men to 
think when they employ their clerks. 

Graphite. Jersey City.—Contains 
an article an explanation of Dixon’s 
graphite lubricants for marine service, 
Dixon’s waterproof graphite grease and 
Dixon’s graphite pipe joint compound. 

Mazwell’s Talisman. Chicago, IIl. 
Has an article on “The Irrigation in 
Egypt and the Soudan,” by A. W. Had- 
ley; another “To Train Men of Pow- 
er.” ‘This article should do special 
good. It is stated that the present ten- 
dency is toward mere learning. It in- 
cludes Professor Tyler’s views in his 
recent lectures at Amherst. He says: 
“One of the crying needs of education 
is to train men toward power and char- 
acter rather than toward mere uearn- 
ing.” Professor Tyler is a biologist of 
note in the faculty of Amhert College, 
and therefore this warning comes with 
considerable emphasis. 

Delineator. New York.—No family 
can afford to be without this excellent 
journal, and when the ingenious mem- 
ber of the family has finished turning 
over the pages on which the designs 
are given she will find some attractive 
articles on “Child Culture,” by Mrs. 
Birney, or a fairy story to interest her. 

The Phrenological Era. Bowerston, 
Ohio.—This excellent little magazine 
is growing in importance every month 
and we congratulate the editors on their 
energetic and useful labors. 

The American Medical Journal. St. 
Louis, Mo.—Contains an article on 
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“Cerebro Spinal Meningetis,” by John 
P. Rice, M. D., which he says is the 
puzzle of the medical profession. Its 
origin has only been guessed at, and 
the nature of the disease is only a mat- 
ter of conjecture. He quotes many au- 
thorities, and the article as a whole is 
a valuable one. Another article is on 
“Appendicitis,’ by (Mrs.) W. M. 
Tucker, M. D., of Flatonia, Texas, be- 
ing one of the papers read at the twen- 
ty-first annual meeting of the Texas 


Eclectic Medical Association. The 
article is short and to the point. 

The Pacific Medical Journal. San 
Francisco, Cal.—“Milk, Drugs, and 


Tuberculosis” is the title of an article 
written by Emil Weschcke, M. D., Pro- 
fessor of Materia Medica, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. This paper contains some 
valuable hints concerning the above 
subject. The article on “The Rational 
Use of Wines in Health and Disease,” 
by Charles A. Wetmore, San Francisco, 
is calculated to do more harm than 
good. If his advice was taken, and the 
whole of the American republic were 
to form the habit of using wine as a 
table beverage with the object of pro- 
moting “health and good morals” doc- 
tors would soon find that they would 
have a greater increase of disease to 
fight than those that confront them at 
present, even in fever-stricken and ma- 
laria districts. Unfortunately people 
do not need to be encouraged to drink 
wine, but the opposite is generally the 
case. No wonder the writer says that 
he has received from the California 
Wine Association a demand for two 
thousand five hundred copies of this 
publication to be circulated pro bono 
publico. 


The Eclectic Medical Review. New 
York.—Contains an article on “The 
Use of Olive Oil in Tuberculosis,” and 


another one on “Diphtheria.” The lat- 
ter is by P. Nilsson, M. D. Both of the 
above named articles are valuable in 
their way. 
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The Christian Household. By Rev. 
G. S. Weever, Embracing the Christian 
Home Husband, Wife, Father, Mother, 
Child, Brother, and Sister, 160 pages. 
Price, cloth, 75 cents. 


Moral and Religious Development of 
Thomas Carlyle. By Rev. Ewald 
Flungel, of the Universit of Leipsic; 
translated from the German by Jessica 
Gilbert Tyler. A new, full length, 
striking portrait of Thomas Carlyle, for 
the American edition. Price, $1.00. 


A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory. Founded on an Analysis of 
the Human Constitution considered in 
its threefold nature—Menta, Physio- 
logical, and Expressional. By Thomas 
A. Hyde and William Hyde. 653 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, $2.00. 


Common School Elocution and Ora- 
tory. A practical and comprehensive 
manual of Vocal and Physical Culture, 
treating the subject of Respiration, 
Action, Grouping, Original Discourse, 
and Extemporaneous Speech, from a 
scientific standpoint. By I. H. Brown, 
A.M. 328 pages. New and enlarged 
edition, 1897. Price, extra cloth, $1.00. 


Have you seen this new cook book? 
The Hygenia Cook Book. It is the lat- 
est thing published in hygenie cook- 
ing. Every seeker for health will be 
delighted with the recipes which it 
contains good, healthful, appetizing 
food. Price, 50 cents. 


Principles of Physiology. Applied to 
the Preservation of Health and the Im- 
provement of Physical and Mental Edu- 
cation. By Andrew Combe, M.D. To 
which are added Notes and Observa- 
tions. Printed from the 7th Edinburgh 
edition. Price $1.50. 


Popular Physiology. A Familiar 


Exjosition of the Structures, Functions, 
and Regulations of the Human System 
and, their Applications to the Preserva- 
tion of Health. 


By R. T. Trall, M.D. 


AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH 
PUBLISHERS NOTES. 












Price, 


223 pages, 191 illustrations. 
cloth, $1.00 


Sexual Physiology and Hygiene; or 
the Mysteries of Man. Revised edition. 
T. R. Trall, M.D. Price, $2.00. This 
is considered the most perfect book of 
its kind published, and the fact that 
over 50,000 copies have been sold at- 
tests its popularity The style of the 
work is adapted to the popular rather 
than to the professional reader. Its 
sole object is to instruct the masses of 
the people on those subjects which have 
hitherto been to them, in great part, 
a sealed book. It contains 20 chapters, 
extending over 344 pages, illustrated by 
111 engravings. Gives the Complete 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Sexual] 
Organs, Origin of Life, and everything 
connected with Impregnation and Gen- 
eration, according to the latest Discov- 
eries in Science. 


Mesmerism, Philosophy of. Six lec- 
tures delivered in Marlboro Chapel, 
Boston, by John Bovee Dods. 12mo, 
82 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 


Human Magnetism, Its Nature, Phy- 
siology and Psychology. Its uses as a 
remedial agent in disease, in moral and 
intellectual improvement, ete. By H. 
8S. Drayton, LL.B., M.D. 12mo, 203 
pp. Cloth, $1.00. 


Electrical Psychology, Philosophy of. 
A course of twelve lectures. By John 
Bovee Dods. 12mo, 252 pp. Cloth, $1. 

“A Talk With Girls About Them- 
selves.” By Edward Bruce Kirk. 
Pages, 66. Price, paper, 50 cents. Fow- 
ler & Wells Company, New York. 1905. 

The subjects treated are: “Hints on 


Health”; “Diet”; “Exercise”; “Pure 
Air’; “Evils of Tight Lacing”; 


“Health and Beauty”; their insepara- 
bility; “Courtship”; “Marriage”; 
“True Womanhood”; “What Men Ad- 
mire”; “Vice,” its terrible punishment ; 
“Reproduction”: “Pregnacy”; “Read- 
ing and Education.” 
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“A Talk with Boys About Them- 
selves.” By Edward Bruce Kirk. 
Pages, 71. Price, paper, 50 cents. Fow- 
ler and Wells Company, New York. 

This is a valuable little book, and 
treats the following subjects: “Origin 
of Life”; “Puberty,.... its meaning and 
responsibilities; “Evils of Self-pollu- 
tion”; “Love and Marriage’; “Re- 
production”; “Perfect Manhood”; 
“Health and Vigor.” 


“The Wonders of Life.” By Mary 
Tudor Pole. Pages, 30. Price, paper, 
25 cents. Fowler & Wells Company, 
New York. 

This is a talk with children about 
sex, and is intended for young children 
of both sexes. It shows in simple lan- 
guage the analogy between the repro- 
ductive processes in plants and human 
beings. 

— Gospel Advocate, Nashville, Tenn. 


How to Magnetize; or, Magnetism 
Clairvoyance. A Practical Treatise on 
the Choice, Management, and Capabil- 
ities of Subjects, with Instructions on 
the Method of Procedure. By James 
Victor Wilson. 18mo, 104 pp. Paper, 
25 cents, 


SOME OPINIONS OF “CHRIST 
THE ORATOR.” 

By Thomas A. Hyde, B.D., A.M. 
The Treasury of Religious Thought, 
New York. Price $1.00. 

No one who reads this book can fail 
to be convinced that its author has thor- 
oughly studied his subject, knows how 
to touch the chords of human nature, 
is conversant with the best methods of 
oral address, and has well presented the 
Christ as the One who not only perfect- 
ly understood all these things, but was 
Himself the model Orator. It is a very 
suggestive and refreshing book. 

This unique book is a new turn of 
that wondrous kaleidoscope, the historic 
Christ. The author fully justifies the 
designation, and abundantly, eloquently 
sustains the thought. It is a new as- 
pect of Christ and of the means of pro- 
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pagating His Kingdom. The book is 
written in a high, affluent and finished 
style and cannot fail to interest and 
profoundly to stimulate any earnest 
Christian. It is worthy of a place in 
the library of every minister, and can- 
not fail to elevate the tone and exalt 
the ideal of Christian preaching. We 
advise every minister to read and study 
this book, no layman will find it dull. 


Pregnancy and Childbirth, with 
Cases, showing the remarkable Effects 
of Water Treatment in Mitigating the 
Pains and Perils of the Parturient 
State. By Dr. Shew. Price, 50 cents. 
Full directions for the use of Hygienic 
Treatment during Pregnancy and 
Childbirth; Prevention of Nausea and 
Vomiting, Constipation, Headache, 
Teethache, Heart-burn, Piles, Cravings, 
and Longings, and all other Disorders 
of Pregnancy, Causes and Prevention 
of Misscarriage, or Abortion and Baren- 
ness; Management before, during and 
after Childbirth. A book which every 
woman, married or unmarried, should 
read and have for reference. 


Hints on the Reproductive Organs; 
Their Diseases, Causes, and Cure. 25 
cents. A brief treatise, which is popu- 
lar rather than professional, and adapt- 
ed to the comprehension of all. The 
reader will learn from this, of the uses 
and abuses of the Reproductive: Organs, 
and to hove a care thereof. 


Miracle and Law, a study in Scienti- 
fic Religion by J. H. Tuckwell.. For- 
ward. 1 The Reign of Law; 2 What 
is a Miracle; 3 How Events Appear 
Miraculous; 4 Laws Translated ; 5 “Be- 
low the Threshold.” The author says: 
There is abundant evidence of man’s 
spiritual destiny. There are embryo 
faculties within him that are prophetic 
of his future. Well nigh boundless are 
the hopes which, not only the promises 
of religion but the new psychology holds 
out for our race. 25 cents, postpaid. 


The Mental Groups. By N. S&S. 
Eden, (illustrated.) Price 25 cents. 
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NO TWO HEADS ARE 
EXACTLY ALIKE 








Ontline Profiles of diflerent shaped Heads. 


1. Alexander VI. 2. Zeno. the Stoic. 3. Rev. 
Dr. Oberlin. 4. Phillip 11, of Spain, a tyrant. 


Phrenological Examinations, 


setting forth all the strong and weak points of character and disposition, showing clearly in each case 
what to cultivate and what to restrain. 


Will aid Young Men and Women 


just starting in life, who are full of zeal, strength and courage in selecting proper pursuits, 
in which their abilities can be used to the best advantage, thus securing the best 
results of their efforts, and gaining honor and happiness. 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of Wealth and Leisure 
will find Phrenology an infallible guide to the proper use of their best powers. 


Parents Will be Shown How 


to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and selfish children, and how to bring their moral and 
intellectual powers into the ascendant; also how to deal with the delicate, tender and precocious so as 


To Secure the Best Results. 

These examinations are given verbally and in Charts, with all the candor and faithfulness of confiden 
tial communications. In every examination the quality ot the brain, the strength of the con- 
stitution, the disposition, natural tendencies and capabilities will be described. Also 
a full description of the complexion, temperament, height, weight, features ot 
face, and shape of head of the lady or gentleman best adapted in 
mariage to the person examined. 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY 
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24 E. 22nd Street. New York 








In writing to advertisers, please mention the Phrenological Journal. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY 
OF HANDWRITING 


BY MAGDALENE KINTZEL-THUMM 
Translated from the German by MAGDALENE KINTZEL-THUMM 











HE significance of a graphological sign increases in proportion 

to the intensity of its form and the frequency of its appearance. 

Sub strokes connecting letters within a word can be equally re- 
garded as starting or ending sub strokes; sub strokes connecting 
parts of a letter are called connecting sub strokes. 

Nearly all of the graphological observations published in this 
book are of an original character; but few of them—those pertain- 
ing to Part Ethic exclusively—can be found in other books, and 
these few even had to be intensely modified. 


VOLUNTARY THINKING 


The most perfect form of voluntary thinking is logical thinking—i.e., the 
capacity of deducting from one or more known facts an unknown cause respect- 
ively consequent. The graphological sign of this capability is omission of starting 
and ending sub strokes. Examples for this manner of writing can be seen in 


Scheme A. I. and B. I. e 
Illustrated Examples from handwritings of famous personalities : 


VIRCHOW TALLEYRAND DU BOIS REYMOND 
GLADSTONE GERHART HAUPTMANN SALISBURY 


It must be emphasized that many signs do not show intellectual gift, but in- 
tellectual training only, and indicate a mind that has learned to exercise its powers. 
The most perfect form of undertaking will power is called energy—i.e., the 
capacity of discerning amongst several possible actions of seemingly equal worth 
one as the most important, and of carrying it out without delay. The grapho- 
logical sign of such will power is enlargement of left-handed ending and connecting 
intermediate strokes. 
Examples from handwritings of famous personalities: 
BISMARCK WASHINGTON McKINLEY 
WAGNER HAESELER LIVINGSTONE 
In contrast to these energetic handwritings a few examples of writings of 
undecided, weak characters may be given. 
NIELS GADE LOUIS XVI 


Price, $2.00 Net 
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ING STOCKS that almost sell themselves. viz., 
The Weemaet, Summit, Toledo-Cripple Creek, 


’ % G Oo J . . 
Gold Coin, and Commercial Mer for terme and ten | | Will Mail You Five (5) 
Mining Rules. Address Dr. H. A. Mumaw, Elkhart, | 





DIFFERENT COPIES OF 


OSTEOPATHY 
A SUCCESS IN HOME STUDY. HUMAN NATURE 


Osteopathy is the best paying profession 
of to day. Our college offers a complete and | 
up-to-date course in this progressive science, | fuman Nature is a Phrenological Monthly, explaining 
conducted in a scientific manner. MOT A | by pen and picture every phase of human Lrg oot - 
DIPLOMA MILL. Every one with ord | sppreciates the highest wisdom of the aucient hayseed, 
inary intelligence is able to become a com- CONSTIPATED! alike.”” Address the Editor, 
petent Osteopathic Physician in less than a | ALLEN HADDOCK 
year’s time. Learn of our specialoffer, and | PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGIST, 1020 MARKET ST. 
send for our catalogue NOW. Address SAN FRANCISCO, . CALIFORNIA 

New York School of Osteopathy. pam 


HAMILTON BANK BLOC , WEST 125TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 





For 10 Cents IN SILVER 











FREE to F. A. M. A_ beautiful 
Masonic Calendar, also large cata 
| logue of Masonic books and goods 

: ey with bottom prices. Regalia, Jew- 

a | els, Badges, Pins, Charms and Lodge 

FOR HIGH QUALITY | Supplies. Beware of spurious Ma- 
If you don’t know DIXON QUALITY send 16 ct. sonic books. 
scopy ofitnediolemanae Roeaines REDDING & CO., Publishers and Manufacturers 

JOSEPH DIXON CUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY W. J. of Masonic Goods, No. 212 Broadway, New York City, 
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FROM A FRIEND OF ‘ 
TO ALLFRIENDs or 22e@ Welcome Guest 
ONE TIME, BARGAIN DAY, HALF PRICE OFFER 
THE BEST SORT OF LIFE INSURANCE FOR ONLY $1.00 


Ignorance kills,—knowledge saves,—be wise in time. 

Men weaken, sicken, die—not knowing how to live. 

“Habits that enslave” wreck thousands—young and old 
Contagious (avoidable) disease destroy as many more. — ’ 
Fathers fail prematurely, mothers are ‘‘bedridden,” babies die. 
Family feuds, marital miseries, divorces.—even murders— 

All could be avoided by self-knowledge, self-control. 


We can have lote less “hell on earth,” and discount 
heaven, if you (and others) will wake up, know thy- 
self. live right, love wisely, live well, marry, prosper 
and quit race suicide (or “born better babies.”’) 

‘“‘Here’s to your good health and your family’s” by 
reading and applying the wisdom in Dr. Foote’s 
HOME CYCLOPEDIA of Sanitary, Social and 
Sexual Science,—the celebrated, popular book of 1,200 
PAGES, 400 ILLUSTRATIONS, 80 KITHOGRAPHS 
on 18 COLOR PLATES, OVER 250 PRESCRIPTIONS 
and 1,000 HYGIENIC SUGGESTIONS forCOMMON 
AILMENTS. 

Nearly a million “Plain Home Talk” sold in 10 
years, and this “revision” is the author's latest, ripest 
fruit of long study. 

“There are others!’ Yes, but Dr. Foote led for 25 
years, where others follow—and no other one book 
= so much for the money. Why pay $8.00 for 
Medicology, $6 for ‘Family Medical Guides,” $2 for 
Sexoiogy, and $1 each for half a dozen, “What You 
Ought to Know,” books, when you can get it all, 
know it all—as much as any ordinary person needs to 
know for only One dollar. Now is your chance—the offer may never come to you again. 

Get the latest, best, biggest, fullest, plainest book ever or your money back if all this is not true. 
THE REGULAR PRICE IS $2.00 but we wish to get out 10,0.0 sample copies quickly, so make this 
bargain counter offer. Send $1.00 money order and this ad. cut out For the other dollar, and we ship 
the book, (If you want it by mail, send 20 cents to pre-pay postage, as it is a big heavy pook.) 
Agents wanted; liberal rates. " 

MURRY HILL PUB. CO., 129 EAST 29TH ST., NEW YORK. 

The above firm is reliable and the book gives general satisfaction. We consider it a very liberal 

offer."—THE WELCOME GUEST. 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, 
by water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and 
other natural and scientific methods, No drugs. A Christian family home, 44 years in 
this work, Noinsane, 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. 2 lady physicians. 

rae Address F. WILSON HURD, NortH WaTER Gap, MONROE Co., Pa, 


CREST VIEW SANATORIUM THE EASTON SANITARIUM 


GREENWICH, CONN. 








Attractive, homelike, and first class in all respects, EASTON, PA. 
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HOW TO GROW HANDSOME; 


Hints toward Physical Perfection 


AND THE 


PHILOSOPHY OF HUMAN BEAUTY. 


Showing how to Acquire and Retain Bodily rae Health and Vigor; Secure Lung 
Life, and avoid the Infirmities and Deformities of Age.—250 pages. 12mo, extra 
cloth. Price, $1.00. 


BY D. H. JACQUES, AUTHOR OF THE “TEMPERAMENTS,” Etc. 


This work is very extensively {lluetrated with fine platos, containing upwards of 100 lllustrae 
tions, taking up and elucidating distinctly the Structure of the Human Body, including a brief systen, 
of Anatomy and Physiology, = illustrated. The Perfect Man and Woman is held up to view, 
with the contrasts which are found between the two sexes. Our author briefly discusses here, the 
“Temperaments,” with illustrations, also the Laws of Human Configuration, showing the effects 
of Education, Culture, etc. A very important chapter is that on ans pr, or Heredity, show- 
ing that Conditions are a with important rules to be observed. ildhood, and the Cal- 
ture that should accompany it, is amply set forth ; the Relations of Body and Brain, the Moral and the 
Emotional Influences as Affecting Beauty ; the Influences of the Fine Arts, Social Conditions and Occu- 
pa with Causes of Deteriorations, the Effects of Culture and Location. Then comes the Depart- 


ment o! 
DIRECT PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
including proper positions for 
SLEEPING, SITTING, STANDING, WALKING, RUNNING, SEATING, 
RIDING, ROWING, DANCING, GYMNASTIC EXERCISES, 


and all of the best means of Physica] Culture, with the directions for remedying the defects usually 
found. Practical Hygiene shows how Air Becomes Impure, the Abuses of the Stomach, 


WHAT TO EAT AND WHAT TO DRINK, 


Rules f r Diet, Exercise and Rest, Cleanliness, etc. A chapter devoted to Womanhood contains a 
strong word for —_S marriage relations, etc. The Secrets of Longevity show the perils 
of life, what Constitutes Vital Power Human Capacity for Life, or, How Long We May Live, etc. The 


chaptcr on the 
ARTS OF BEAUTY 


is exceedingly inte.e:ting; amo~g the receipts we find: How to Acquire a Beautiful Form, How to 
Promote Plumpness, How to Improve the Fes*ures, How to Acquire a Beautiful Complexion, How to 
Obtain Rosy Cheeks, How to Beautify the Hair, How to Improve the Arms and Hands, etc. Dress is 
discussed, with Hints on Colors and Ornaments. The work closes with the external indications of 
Figure, and a complete index. This work has been out of print for several years, and believing this to 
be the very best work on the subject, we have brought out a new edition. The following gives an 
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you RSELF. 


Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food is the greatest beautifier 
ever put on the market. ‘It is the unly preparation known to 
medical science that will create good, firm, healthy flesh, 
and clear the complexion of every blemish, such as pimples, 
blackheads, &c., without internal medicine. 


FOR REMOVING WRINKLES it is without an equal. 


FOR DEVELOPING THE BUST or restoring a wasted 
breast lost through nursing or sickness, making thin cheeks 
plump and filling the hollows of a scrawny neck, there is no 
other preparation in the world that has any comparison. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—The regular price of Dr. Cl.arles’ 
Flesh Food is $1.00:a box, but to introduce it into thousands of 
new homes we have decided to send two (2) boxes to all who 
answer this advertisement and send us $1.00. All packages 
are sent in plain wrapper, postage prepaid. 

FREE, —A sample box which contains enough of Dr. Charles’ Flesh 

Food for anyone to ascertain its great merits will be sent to 
any address absolutely free, if 10c. is sent to pay for cost of mailing. Our 
book, ‘‘ Art of Massage,”’ which contains all the correct movements for 
massaging the face, neck and arms, and full directions for developing the 
bust, will also be sent with this sample. 


DR. CHARLES CO. 1° re Siew voRK 


On Sale at all Leading Department Stores and Druggists 








